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How Can Teachers Contribute to 
World Peace? 


ROMA GANS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


uRING the war years it was a 

common thing for us to voice 
our grave concern over loss of life and 
destruction of property by exclaim- 
ing, What wouldn’t I do if I could 
bring about peace! The time has now 
come when each of us might appropri- 
ately ask: What will I do?; What am I 
willing to sacrifice?; or better still, 
What have I already started to do? 

A cursory observation of our gen- 
eral public since V—J day reveals such 
relatively unimportant concerns as ob- 
taining an adequate supply of scarce 
commodities and safeguarding the per- 
sonal economic gains achieved during 
the war years. Interest in and under- 
standing of what must go into the 
building of a lasting freedom from 
war’s destruction of life and property 
seem to have been relegated to states- 


men at the various conference tables. 

If this observation is even partly 
correct we of the general public are 
not wholly to blame. Many of us were 
taught in the schools we attended that 
peace meant freedom from hostilities, 
a static condition. The fact that the 
forces which make for peace or war 
are in action, often far behind the 
scenes, was not so taught that it con- 
veyed to us the idea that peace is a 
continuous and sacrificial building 
process. This point should give each 
one of us who teaches cause for serious 
reflection, for it is here that the pro- 
fession’s contribution to peace must be 
made. 

If peace is to become an enduring 
reality, it must be regarded as a system 
of dynamic forces, stemming from 
many phases of national and inter- 
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national life. These forces are at work 
daily on many fronts at home and 
abroad. They are present in our man- 
agement of daily affairs. Peace, thus re- 
garded as a dynamic condition of liv- 
ing, is more than a matter of treaties 
and arrested motions. It is a great 
moralizing movement, ridding the 
world of the basic social ills which 
provoke wars. Such common practices 
as the exploitation of people, as indi- 
viduals or groups, the prejudicial treat- 
ment of minorities (whether small 
groups or nations), the denial of re- 
ligious, political, or intellectual free- 
dom, the monopoly of life’s necessary 
resources, and dishonest methods of 
bringing about decisions which affect 
the essential needs of people are some 
of the social ills which propel us and 
other nations to war. Without an in- 
ternational effort aimed to rid the 
world of such conditions we cannot 
achieve peace. It should also be real- 
ized that without such vision, accom- 
panied by relentless resolve, we cannot 
have a functional religious life. Preju- 
dice, exploitation, greed, and political 
corruption make it impossible. 

This is the concept of peace now 
being championed by analysts of inter- 
national and national life, individuals 
who are not only intellectually able, 
but also honest and free. Obviously 
this concept, if widely accepted, will 
demand a vigorous shake-up in much 
of our thinking and, subsequently, in 
our teaching. It will demand that we 
clean house on some of our clichés, 
stereotypes, and miseducation, replac- 
ing them with sound knowledge and 
more adequate teaching. For example, 


we need to examine the assumption 
that we in the United States have 
achieved our stated ideals of democ- 
racy and all other nations will please 
copy. Both our smugness in our politi- 
cal supremacy and our proselytizing 
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zeal invite critical examination. The | 
one begets a denial of further growth | 


and correction of error, the other ma 
lead to the lust for a world dictator- 
ship. As teachers we need to under- 


stand our own history in order to ap- | 


preciate and to help others appreciate 


the struggle which we have made and | 


must continue to make toward a gov- 
ernment under which we display 
greater sensitivity to the needs of every 
human being. 

Racial and religious discrimination 
should prevent us from smug pride. 
Our real pride should be based upon 
the fact that. we are free to extend our 
national ideals and aspirations, and that 
we are willing to do so. The struggle 
for religious freedom, which is part of 
our history, should be a source of pride, 
but it should also incite us to continue 
the fight for that goal. Pride in our 
ideal of political freedom is unwar- 
ranted until every Negro can take his 
place at the polls with the same feeling 
of security as the privileged white per- 
son now feels. In teaching today’s chil- 
dren and youth we teachers must help 
them to understand the exciting pos- 
sibilities inherent in the future of our 
country, and also that they must assist 
in the realization of these possibilities. 


Furthermore, we should so teach that | 
each child will be fired with the am- | 


bition to play his part as a citizen in 


extending these promises of our de- 
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mocracy to our people and will realize 
that their fulfillment is essential to this 
great unfinished business. 

A second goal in re-educating our- 
selves, and in turn, redirecting our 
teaching infltience is to achieve under- 
standing of the problem of developing 
friendly, constructive relations be- 
tween our country and Russia. All 
international relations are important 
and demand understanding, but lead- 
ers of today concur that a lasting 
peace, in fact an immediate reduction 
of grave threat at this very moment, 
demands a working basis of confidence 
between the two greatest world pow- 
ers, the United States and Russia. 
However, to achieve this essential 
condition for peace, an immediate shift 
in present trends is paramount. A 
changed attitude on the part of the 
public would hasten improvement in 
existing relations. At present those of 
us who teach and the general public 
whom we have taught act as if a static 
and all-perfect United States were 
being threatened by a static and all-bad 
Russia. If we, an honest, informed pub- 
lic, recognize our errors in national and 
international affairs and charge our- 
selves with responsibility to correct 
these errors in order to meet our 
higher aspirations, we are in a better 
position to help Russia understand us. 
In other words, we must forthrightly 
ask ourselves, What does the United 
States want? From even a scant knowl- 
edge of Russia we know that since the 
formation of the USSR, Russia has not 
been static but, like us, has unachieved 
higher aspirations. The way in which 
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the United States and Russia change to 
correct past mistakes and to come 
nearer the achievement of worthy as- 
pirations will form the foundation for 
an enduring peace. Here, again, teach- 
ers need to keep in the forefront of 
endeavor the aim to develop in pupils 
understanding of the promises and 
desirable changes in both countries. 
Such insights and needed informa- 
tion as are implied in the two fore- 
going points lead to the third in which 
a revised attitude and added knowl- 
edge on the part of teachers followed 
by a changed emphasis in teaching are 
urgently needed. Although we may 
subscribe to the responsibility of all 
citizens in our democracy to partici- 
pate in management of government, 
in actuality we fail to act forthrightly 
upon that idea. All too often we cast 
our ballots at election time and then 
feel exonerated from any further feel- 
ing of responsibility in public life. We 
may go as far as to say that only a 
few officials in high places are impor- 
tant in determining the affairs of the 
country, anyway, and that we, the lay 
public, cannot do much about issues 
once we have voted. The fact that a 
climate of public opinion developed 
by all ordinary citizens is the safest 
way to promote constructive action on 
the part of our representatives is de- 
feated by our feeling of incompetence 
or ineffectiveness. Of course elections 
are important events and our respon- 
sible voting should not be minimized, 
but there are other responsibilities and 
means for carrying them out which 
are within the reach of a public citi- 
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zenry. Individual and organized group 
action on all matters of public impor- 
tance is essential, not only to extend 
the best in our future but also to 
prevent rising threats of dictatorship. 

A critical examination should be 
made of our teaching, especially in 
such directly related fields as civics and 
social studies, to determine whether 
we are teaching youngsters to evaluate 
properly the importance of the indi- 
vidual in public action. The detached, 
inconsequential feeling so many of us 
suffer from in our complex nation at 
this critical period may be the result 
of inadequate or erroneous teaching 
regarding the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of the citizens in our 
country. A fervent salute to the flag 
and signed protestations of loyalty to 
our constitution cannot serve as sub- 
stitutes for the safeguards that accrue 
from mass interest, intelligence, and 
action. 

It is especially in connection with 
this last emphasis that the degree of 
the teaching profession’s interest in 
public affairs takes on added meaning. 
It is quite common to hear the belief 
expressed that many people are too 
busy to keep informed and therefore 
interested in public matters; in fact, 
some individuals are singled out as 
unusual because they keep abreast in 
such matters. A too busy or too indif- 
ferent or too lethargic public does not 
build a stronger political democracy; 
on the contrary, it spins the very fiber 
out of which political dictatorship can 
be woven. And for a teacher or any 
other member of a school system to 
say, “I am too busy to carry out my 


full duties as a citizen because I am 
teaching the citizens,” is the essence 
of absurdity. There are crucial times 
in world affairs when everyone who is 
mentally fit should be alert, informed, 
and in action. This is sich a time. 
Therefore the teaching profession, in- 
dividually and in organized groups, 
needs to be vigorously aroused, in- 
creasingly informed, and courageously 
at work on our two phases of responsi- 
bility—the one which concerns our 
civic action and the one which is 
related to our efforts in teaching. 

We must keep these two avenues of 
our responsibility conunually before 
us, but they are closely interwoven 
rather than separate. As a matter of 
fact, the more we recognize their rela- 
tionship the better our educational ef- 
forts serve the major needs of children 
and our society. What we know about 
the most important problems of our 
times helps us to reshape or strengthen 
our aims in education. As we reshape 
these aims we revise the curriculum. It 
is when we fail to keep informed con- 
cerning the big issues of our times that 
we treat education as if it were separate 
from contemporary life and long- 
range needs, and consequently our ef- 
forts lag and fail to promote the growth 
of individuals and our country. We 
fail to serve the very purpose for which 
our great school system was founded, 
namely to educate for enlightened 
citizenry. 

It seems imperative at this time that 
in every school community of our land 
a vigorous in-service program of edu- 
cation should be initiated—a program 
broad in scope and fearless in its search 
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for essential understandings. Help 
should be sought from reading, discus- 
sions, radio programs, and specialists. 
The very areas about which we feel 
least informed and consequently most 
timid should be ruthlessly explored. 
While this study is going on, a critical 
examination of in- and out-of-school 
practices and policies should also be 
initiated, so that the effects of our 
study may flow as quickly as possible 
into the channels of school and com- 
munity programs. We educators, like 
many others whom we have taught, 
are too easily satisfied with hearing 
good ideas and thinking new thoughts; 
we, like others, are positively gifted in 
finding reasons for deferring action. 
Hence the importance of overcoming 
this common weakness by starting a 
coordinated program of study and ac- 
tion. It is easy to see, for example, that 
a scholarly study of race relations 
when combined with an honest survey 
of school policy and practice in regard 
to race relations should lead rather 
quickly to improved policies and prac- 
tices. This should be the case wherever 
those of us charged with educating the 
nation’s children have the moral fiber 
to live by what we know and profess 
to believe. This is in line with the 
Biblical teaching that “Faith without 
works is dead.” John Dewey, in his 
careful analysis of thinking, says we 
believe what we act upon. It is this 
idea that is so very important to all of 
us interested in moralizing our na- 
tional and international life. This is also 
a vital concern, and has long been so, of 
those interested in religion. The closely 
interwoven program of study and cor- 


rective action, therefore, should not be 
considered as a possibility; it should be 
faced as an obligation. 

Following this line of logic, one can 
see the kinship of peace and moral con- 
duct. To accept high ideals binds us 
to the commandment to live by them. 
And to live by them often will de- 
mand sacrifice. We may incur the dis- 
pleasure of a few or even many. We 
may lose our professional and eco- 
nomic security. These are truths chil- 
dren, youths, and their parents need to 
acquire in our schools, and to this end 
our educational program should be re- 
vamped to the degree found necessary. 
To slow up curriculum change to ac- 
commodate slow-moving teachers is 
indefensible. The stakes are too high. 
The war years should have aroused the 
professional conscience of each of us 
to the full realization of the importance 
of education—education as a construc- 
tive aid to peaceful world citizenship. 

A continued program of study and 
curriculum revision will clarify and 
sharpen our goals. Pointless teaching 
of the accustomed subjects and skills 
will be replaced by wisely directed ef- 
forts leading to the achievement that 
will carry the nation’s youth forward 
in the direction of worthy ideals. 
However, to be assured that our ef- 
forts are achieving desired effects a 
more responsible attitude must be 
taken by all of us for the latent or 
deferred evidences of our teaching. 
All too often we measure the success 
or failure of education by the scores 
pupils make on tests as they progress 
through the grades and in high school. 
We fail to look at the quality of per- 
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formance of the millions of adults who 
were taught by us and, to some degree, 
are reflecting now how and what they 
were taught. Do those citizens who 
promote the nation’s good reflect in 
part how they were educated? We 
like to think so. Similarly, do others 
who warp or blight whatever they 
touch reflect how they were educated? 
Such considerations as these should not 
be disregarded in our appraisal of the 
adequacy of our educational program. 
The rise in anti-Semitism, the corrupt 
black markets, the unwillingness to 
grant the Negro his status as a digni- 
fied citizen, the strong support of our 
least desirable newspapers, the indif- 
ference to political responsibility, the 
lust for wealth even at the cost of de- 
cent living for others, all of these con- 
ditions reflect the inadequacy of our 
past efforts and educational insight. 
To deny our part in them is to dis- 
claim our importance in developing 
the keystones of behavior, and to place 
ourselves beside the weaker, therefore 
the less important, influences in child 
life. No, the better part of honesty is to 
admit that our curriculum study and 
revision aims to correct shortages that 
may have aided tendencies of this 
regrettable variety now apparent. 
The schools’ programs will be 
strengthened in effectiveness not only 
through the reshaping of goals, meth- 
ods, materials, and evaluation, but also 
through the application of our increased 
knowledge about children and youth. 
For example, we now know that the 
attitudes and understandings which 
children acquire from their youngest 
years are the surest indices of what 


will guide their conduct in adulthood, 
Think of it, in ten years’ time about 
50 per cent of the children now en- 
rolled in the schools of this country 
will be voters expressing their social | 
concerns and beliefs at the polls. How | 
secure can we be in the vision and 
values we have helped them achieve to 
date? This thought alone should arouse 
us to immediate action in curriculum 
study and revision. We may not be 
able to predict with accuracy the 
future conduct of pupils, but these are 
trends which are observable in their 
daily behavior. The youngster who en- 
joys the quest of information, who can 
take friendly correction, who is eager 
to expand his knowledge into new | 
fields, who plays fair with others, and | 
who develops a wholesome interest in | 
an increasingly wider circle of ac- 
quaintances is going in the direction 
of worthy social citizenship. We are 
responsible for seeing that our way of 
teaching develops, observably, on the 
part of each child an understanding of 
the rights of others to the preferred 
goods of life, the ability to share re- | 
sponsibility with a group in securing 
something desirable for the group, and 
ease in working and playing with those 
of racial, religious, economic, and na- 
tional backgrounds different from his 
own. The test of each child’s growth 
in such practices will be not only in 
what he says—or writes on a test or | 
theme—but in what he actually does. | 
International concern and eagerness | 
for honest relations with all peoples | 
will more surely be built on such con- | 
structive neighborliness than on nar- 
row lesson assignments and member- | 
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ship in small cliques and snobbish 
clubs. 

In assessing both our future needs 
and our past contributions we, as 
teachers, need to be honest with our- 
selves. Many of us are old-timers in 
the profession. We have the security 
that comes from years of individual 
and group action in the affairs of edu- 
cation. Our contributions to the 
growth of education are many and a 
matter of record. Especially in the 
field of teacher economic and profes- 
sional security have we made real 
gains through our valiant and sacrifi- 
cial efforts. However, in the fields of in- 
service education and curriculum revi- 
sion our efforts now should be greatly 
extended. This need not mean, and it 
would be unfortunate if any one as- 
sumed that it did, that we relinquish 
our concern for the extension of per- 
sonal security to teachers, but rather 
that we increase our claim to the right 
to that security because of our in- 
creased efforts to achieve a program 
of education of real promise to each 
child. Simultaneously we should seek 
to understand and increase our social 
efforts on a wide public front so that 
we cast our weight with those forces 
still hopeful of a lasting world peace. 

This assignment may seem too much 
for a teacher as an individual. The con- 
ception of ourselves as lone performers 
is another result of our former educa- 
tion. There are many things which we 
can and do achieve by ourselves; the 
field of individual operation is wide 
and varied. However, in our large and 
complex society, we express ourselves 
and fulfill our obligations through 


membership in the organizations to 
which we belong. Therefore, it is very 
necessary at this time that we assess our 
affiliations and be sure of their appro- 
priateness to our present and continued 
needs. If we belong to organizations 
wide in their scope and active in na- 
tional and international affairs in har- 
mony with our values, well and good. 
If, on the contrary, we have no such 
membership then we need to bestir 
ourselves to add such affiliation to our 
list. In a similar way, if our profes- 
sional organizations are interested both 
in curriculum study and change and 
in teacher security, our professional 
responsibilities in those fields can be 
carried out. However, if these organi- 
zations are interested in one of these 
fields but opposed to the other, then we 
should question our affiliation. For ex- 
ample, if there is a program for ex- 
tending teacher tenure and salaries but 
disinterest in or even opposition to cur- 
riculum study and change, let us either 
redirect such emphases or shift our 
membership to more truly professional 
groups. 

We teachers in the United States 
have lagged behind the teachers of 
such nations as Norway, France, and 
Chile in our social insight and effec- 
tiveness. During the years between the 
two great wars and preceding that 
time we were a young profession, 
coming of age. We were struggling 
to form organizations of our own 
choosing, attempting to assert our- 
selves as citizens a trifle freely, crowd- 
ing our energies and finances to meet 
increasing though desirable profes- 
sional standards and achieving an eco- 
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nomic standing at least a few rungs 
removed from the lowest rung on the 
economic ladder of wages. We have 
made real progress in all of these lines 
and we realize that we must keep 
working to hold and increase these 
gains in status. However, the time to 
cast our weight as citizens and as in- 
formed curriculum builders on the 


side of a worth-while peace is now, 


Through our organizations and our) 


individual efforts, a broadly couched 


and vigorous plan of action in line 


with this all-important objective 


should be made at this time. Not one | 


of us should be too busy about other 
things to make the sacrifice necessary 
to further this hope. 
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The Contemporary Failure of Nerve’ 


LISTON POPE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS, YALE UNIVERSITY 


N a course of lectures delivered at 

Columbia University in 1912, and 
subsequently published under the title 
Four Stages of Greek Religion, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray designated the 
third stage by the phrase, “The Failure 
of Nerve”—a phrase which had been 
suggested to him by Professor J. B. 
Bury, but which his own lecture made 
famous. He applied it to that Hellenis- 
tic period, singularly like our own in 
many respects, which followed after 
the great Greek dramatists and philos- 
ophers, after Sophocles and Plato and 
Aristotle had gone and their place had 
been usurped by esoteric cults and 
mystery religions. The free city-state 
had fallen before the rise of “semi- 
barbarous military monarchies,” and 
Greek culture struggled vainly to civil- 
ize “a corrupt and barbaric world.” On 
every hand there was an overwhelming 
sense of failure; a retreat from faith in 
reason and human effort; a despair of 
society and history. In Professor Mur- 
ray’s own words, the period is char- 
acterized by: 


...a rise of asceticism, of mysticism, 
... Of pessimism; a loss of self-confidence, 
of hope in this life and of faith in normal 


*An address given at the Advanced School 
of Education dinner held at Teachers College, 
July 25, 1946. 


human effort; a despair of patient in- 
quiry, a cry for infallible revelation; an 
indifference to the welfare of the state, a 
conversion of the soul to God. It is an 
atmosphere in which the aim of the good 
man is not so much to live justly, to help 
the society to which he belongs and en- 
joy the esteem of his fellow creatures; 
but rather, by means of a burning faith, 
by contempt for the world and its stand- 
ards, by ecstasy, suffering and martyr- 
dom, to be granted pardon for his 
unspeakable unworthiness, his immeasur- 
able sins. There is an intensifying of 
certain spiritual emotions; an increase of 
sensitiveness, a failure of nerve. (p. 103) 


Very recently, John Dewey, who, 
if one may be presumptuous enough 
to undertake an estimate, has _per- 
formed for our culture much the same 
kind of service as that rendered by the 
great Greek philosophers for theirs, 
has used the phrase “the contemporary 
failure of nerve” to designate the cur- 
rent disillusionment over man and his 
possibilities, and the correlative return 
to various orthodoxies and mysticisms. 

Surely each of us has known in his 
own life something of that mood of 
disillusionment and weariness which 
has settled down on the world since 
the end of the war. We would like to 
believe that it is only a natural and 
inevitable aftermath of the war itself, 
an emotional haze and moral stench 
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not yet blown off the battlefields by 
the winds of peace. Whatever its na- 
ture, we realize with a feeling of panic 
that the most plastic hours of history 
are slipping rapidly by while we are 
enervated by this mood, and that we 
are most confused and weary just at 
the moment when we should be most 
clear and vigorous. We give assent 
readily to the warning that the build- 
ing of a just and humane peace will 
require stamina and courage even sur- 
passing that required for victory in 
war, but we find it difficult to translate 
this conviction into deeds. 

We deceive ourselves if we assume 
that the feeling of futility is merely a 
transitory reaction after the stresses 
and strains of the war years. A number 
of trends toward anarchy and disillu- 
sionment have been operating for dec- 
ades in most cultures of the world, and 
the war intensified rather than created 
them. It is possible here to mention 
only three of the most important ones. 

First of all, there is the growing gap 
between theory and practice. A gap of 
some dimensions is doubtless desirable; 
if our reach does not exceed our grasp, 
or our preaching excel our practice, 
there is little hope for purposeful and 
directed change in individual lives or 
in social affairs. But when the relation 
between theory and practice becomes 
not that of tension but actually one of 
flat contradiction, we tend to despair 
of the theory while continuing to 
despise the practice. Examples of such 
contradiction are legion, and are not 
confined to any one group or nation. 
The capitalist professes faith in free 
enterprise and continues to practice 


monopoly. The communist affirms | 
faith in democracy, and submits will. | 
ingly to the stern exterior discipline of 
the Party line. The university declares | 
its devotion to ideals, and betrays them © 
to get money to teach them. The 
teacher subscribes to the values of the © 
discussion method and group learning, 
and proceeds to prepare his lectures 
with great care. The United States | 
assures the world of its desire for | 
peace, and hastens to build a stockpile 
of atomic bombs. Nearly all nations 
assert the desirability of a genuine in- 
ternationalism, and nearly all safeguard 
their own interests jealously. ; 
With most of us, the role we portray | 
on stage, when the world is watching | 
and we must be at our theoretical best, 
is contradicted by the roles we play in : 
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real life. Our acting and our action do 
not agree, and we are driven to become | 
schizophrenic or else cynical about | 
both. Because we are aspiring and 
purposeful creatures, we try to keep | 
up the pretense, but we know that it is 
often an empty gesture. We can sym- : 
pathize with the man in one of Gold- 
smith’s stories who was carried through | 
the streets in a sedan chair from which | 
the bottom had fallen out; when it was 
over, he commented that, but for the | 
glory of it, he might as well have | 
walked. 
A second reason for our confusion | 
and moral uncertainty lies in the | 
changes within each culture and the 
conflicts between cultures that have 
been characteristic of recent decades. 
When cultures were more static and 
more isolated from one another, the 
rules for life and work seemed much | 
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— , 
ms | clearer than in our’ own interrelated 


world. A generation ago William Gra- 
ham Sumner was able to assert with 
conviction that “the mores can make 
anything right and can prevent the 
condemnation of anything.” There 
may still be some sociological wisdom 
in the formula. But what does one do 
when he can no longer tell what the 
mores are, and when all mores are seen 
to be so relative that none seem bind- 
ing? Time makes ancient evil good and 
ancient good uncouth; if present cul- 
ture is right, is all change wrong? Or is 
the latest best simply because it is latest? 

We are confused also by the greater 
knowledge of cultural diversity that has 
been achieved in the past century. The 
comparative study of cultures, from 
those of the preliterate peoples down 
to that of Yankee City, has shown us 
how transitory and relative our social 
codes are, and how contradictory of 
each other. East is meeting West as 
never before; Russian communist cul- 
ture confronts bourgeois democratic 
culture; the Mohammedan world and 
the Judeo-Christian world are coming 
face to face at many points; fascist cul- 
ture, though its exponents have been 
defeated on the battlefield, continues 
its insidious penetration of many na- 
tions. 

We may be grateful that the cultural 
isolation and provincialism of the 
world are being broken down. But at 
the moment we are left uneasy about 
accepting our own culture as norma- 
tive, without having as yet any alterna- 
tive to which we can give full devotion. 
A clash of cultures is productive only 
if a degree of unity comes to pervade 


the diversity, only if some synthesis 
results from the interaction of con- 
trary systems. It may be that a world 
culture is now in process of birth, but 
we cannot yet tell what it will be, and 
we are left without a cultural home. 

In an earlier day men could absolu- 
tize their own culture without feeling 
provincial. Indeed, they could arrogate 
the sanctions of God Himself to their 
own system without feeling blasphe- 
mous. In contrast, we are disembodied 
spirits wandering about the earth, with 
no culture in which we can live with 
contentment and vigor, and no God 
whom we can appropriate. 

This leads to a third explanation of 
our contemporary failure of nerve. 
Not only are we lost amid the confu- 
sion of cultures; we are also perplexed 
by the confusion of creeds, and are left 
with no clear faith by which to live. It 
is not that we lack alternatives, but 
rather that we have too many alterna- 
tives. Modern man suffers less from 
atheism than from polytheism, less from 
disbelief than from too many conflict- 
ing beliefs. The paganism of modern 
man lies not in an unwillingness to 
believe in any god, but rather in his 
devotion to too many gods. His moral 
confusion rests largely on his adher- 
ence to too many conflicting values 
rather than on his inability to discover 
any values. 

In short, the pantheon of modern 
man is seriously overcrowded. The 
heirs of the eighteenth century En- 
lightenment and of the modern rational 
and scientific spirit avow that they are 
free men, but in fact they are in bond- 
age to a galaxy of idols. Democracy 
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and capitalism offer them the god of 
individualism. Communism worships 
the classless society; the proletariat is 
its prophet and Russia is its purgatory. 
The fascists worshiped the nation, and 
recent trends in all nations have been 
toward exaltation of this aspect of the 
fascist faith. Some scientists and many 
camp followers proclaim science to be 
the only adequate object of man’s 
faith and the ultimate savior of the 
world, though many of the nuclear 
physicists seem apprehensive over the 
possibility that their scientific pursuits 
may have unleashed a devil to destroy 
mankind rather than a savior to redeem 
him. And there are others who worship 
sheer power, with Machiavelli as their 
master and mastery as their deity. 

We have no unifying faith for our 
lives or our world, just as we have no 
common culture. By the same token, 
we have no values which we regard as 
supreme, as supreme in the sense that 
we are willing to live by them without 
reservation and to die for them with 
confidence. 

In the midst of these claims and 
counter claims, what are we to do? 
When nerve fails and life falls apart, 
where can we turn for new courage 
and integration? There is no easy an- 
swer to these questions; any such 
answer would be an insult to the reality 
and depth of our predicament. But if 
the analysis of the reasons for our 
present situation is of any merit, it 
should afford some clues to the cures. 

First of all, we may attempt to 
narrow the gap between theory and 
practice by examining both honestly 
and rigorously. It may be that some 


of the ideals we have held need to be 
discarded or revised—for example, 
ideals of the perfectly rational, humane 
man as the end of the educational 
process; ideals of a society without 
coercive institutions and a world with- 


_ 


— 


out power politics; ideals of personal 
lives that will be secure against ravages | 


of outside interference and interior 
doubt. It may be that many of our 


ideals in the West come largely from | 


the eighteenth century, and that they 
are utopian and unrealistic when pro- 
jected into the latter half of the twen- 
tieth. 

We need also to examine our prac- 
tice more carefully, and to designate it 
as what it actually is, instead of camou- 
flaging it with our theories about it. 
To see our conduct, as individuals and 
nations, in clear perspective may be 
the beginning of wisdom about it, and 
may provide added impetus for change 
of it. When such perspective is pro- 
vided—and it often comes from our 
critics and opponents—we shall be 
wise to react creatively rather than 
defensively. 

Secondly, we can apply ourselves 
with greater discernment to the task 
of sifting the elements in our own 
culture, whatever it may be, in the 
effort to separate the elements that 
are incidental and transitory from those 
that are of central and more permanent 
value. The discovery that cultures and 
moral codes vary widely need not lead 
us to discard all culture and all codes, 
as being nothing more than artificial 
and completely relative arrangements. 
Greek culture has largely perished 
from the earth, and much nonsense 
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perished with it; but that culture did 
contain some value insights that have 
commended themselves to all subse- 
quent ages. Every culture is a blend of 
the permanent and the transitory, and 
every culture contains some elements 
that may be defended as normative for 
all men in all times. The task for the 
bearers of a particular culture is always 
that of separating the wheat from the 
chaff. 

Assuredly we need to examine 
American culture in critical and de- 
voted spirit. A long period during 
which Americans hardly questioned 
the correctness of their traditions and 
practices was succeeded, after World 
War I, by a couple of decades in which 
the intelligentsia scrutinized nearly 
everything about American culture 
and found nearly everything wrong. 
The attitudes of unquestioning accept- 
ance and of flat rejection are equally 
untenable. There are many things 
about American civilization that can- 
not be happily defended, and some- 
times it seems that its basic affirmations 
are subject to serious doubt. But there 
are other things that are lovely and of 
good report—things that can be lived 
by and for which men have died with- 
out being deluded or sentimental. 
There is our passion for freedom, often 
distorted and misrepresented but still 
fundamentally sound. There is our 
basic honesty, often bent (especially 
by our diplomats) but seldom broken. 
There is our generosity, sometimes 
more of a pose than a reality but still 
alive in its fundamentals. And so with 
many aspects of our culture and our 
people; and so with many aspects of 


most cultures and peoples. The par- 
ticular virtues and emphases will vary 
as between cultures, but any man can 
find sustenance in the culture which 
he calls his own if he will but send his 
roots deep enough. 

At the same time, we can work with 
determination and confidence at the 
job of building a better culture—a 
world culture, a culture better than 
the world has yet known. To be sure, 
we shall continue to encounter many 
obstacles. Nineteenth century tides to- 
ward internationalism have been re- 
versed in recent decades, and the resur- 
gence of nationalism is one of the 
salient facts of the twentieth century. 
Tennyson saw the heavens fill with 
commerce, but he did not look closely 
enough at the cargo, and did not see 
that much of the traffic would be de- 
voted to instruments of war between 
nations. He saw the parliament of 
man, and the federation of the world; 
but he would doubtless be greatly dis- 
appointed if he sat in the gallery at the 
deliberations of the United Nations. It 
does not appear likely that we shall 
have one world government within 
our lifetime. It is perhaps desirable on 
many grounds that we should not, and 
most of all because we do not yet have 
a common culture to support such a 
government. In the absence of world 
culture, world government would al- 
most certainly have to be a tyranny if 
it were to be effective. 

We are not left in despair. There 
are still plastic points at which to work, 
for the world is now, in some partic- 
ulars, one world in actual functioning. 
Finance has long been international in 








character; William Temple observed 
that it was the first function to operate 
on a world scale, though it might well 
have been the last. Radio, news gather- 
ing, aviation, food, relief, science, edu- 
cation, health services, literature, re- 
ligion—despite many setbacks and 
continual efforts by particular nations 
to control these areas of life, all of 
them are realms in which we see the 
pattern of one world emerging. And 
perhaps we shall be most astute if we 
concentrate our energies at these more 
plastic points rather than dissipating 
them in attacks on the more intran- 
sigent ones. When we make the world 
one in its basic functioning, we shall 
have little difficulty in building politi- 
cal structures to correspond. 

Last of all, and most difficult of all, 
we may be sensitive to the spiritual 
tides of our time and open to the possi- 
bility that some mighty faith may yet 
capture us and our world. There are 
those who say that any turn to faith 
represents a failure of nerve, and that 
we need to look only to ourselves in 
order to solve our problems. In so 
saying they simply reveal the particu- 
lar faith by which they live, and the 
further fact that this faith has become 
as absolute for them as any other or- 
thodoxy would be. Others confess that 
they rely on “a power not them- 
selves that makes for righteousness”; 
sometimes they call it “humanity,” 
sometimes “the dialectic of _his- 





tory,” sometimes “the educational 
process,” sometimes “God.” 

The most usual manner of posing 
the problem of faith in these days is 
based on a false disjunction. It is in- 
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sisted that we must believe either in 
man or in some power greater than 
man, not both; that we must put our 
trust in human reason and in science or 
in some mystical and unproved faith, 
not both; that we must give ultimate 
devotion to the improvement of society 
or to the eternal salvation of our own 
souls, not both. It may be that minds 
which tend toward absolutism must 
choose one half of this disjunction to 
the exclusion of the other. Except for 
the complete egoists on the one hand 
and the complete mystics and ascetics 
on the other, however, it may be pos- 
sible for most men to rely both on 
themselves and on some power beyond 
themselves. We do not have to choose 
either faith to the utter exclusion of 
the other. Man’s problems cannot be 
solved without man’s help, but it is 
sheer dogma to assert, after the tragic 
and unwanted events of recent years, 
that man is under the rule of no forces 
greater than his own wishes. 

I do not know what great world 
faith will emerge to capture men in 
the near future, or whether one will 
emerge. Perhaps it will be an eclectic 
kind of thing, drawing elements from | 
all the great religions and value systems | 
of the world. Perhaps it will be a puri- 
fied and revitalized form of the Chris- 
tian faith. It is conceivable that it will 
be a new emergent of which we have 
only foreshadowings at the moment. 

In any case, our role is that of being 
receptive to its coming. We must 
watch, and wait, and be able to recog- 
nize the star when it appears in the 
sky. We shall not be able to manu- 
facture such a faith out of the materials 
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and skills we have at hand; a great and 
compelling faith captures men rather 
than being constructed by them. And 
it is more likely to be given first of all 
to the humble and unlearned people 
of the world than to the proud and 
wise. 

Those of us who have chosen, and 
been chosen, to be teachers have a 
special responsibility for helping to 
cultivate the open soul as well as the 
open mind among students. We have 
often destroyed the soul while fur- 
nishing the mind. 

Unless life is lived in tension be- 
tween theory and action, between our 
particular cultural loyalties and the 
claims of all men, between dependence 
on ourselves and reverence before a 
Power or powers greater than ourselves 
—unless such tensions prevail, we shall 
drift more deeply into a period char- 
acterized by lack of faith and effective 
action, a period characterized by fail- 
ure of nerve. 

In bringing to a close his own dis- 
cussion of the Hellenistic period which 
he called “The Failure of Nerve,” Gil- 
bert Murray tried to point the way 


15 
toward a synthesis of reason and faith, 
and of reconciliation between devotion 
to the needs and capacities of the hour 
and devotion to a greater truth. He 
confessed that he found such recon- 
ciliation difficult but necessary. He 
wrote: 


There is no royal road in these matters. 
. . . It is as much a failure of nerve to 
reject blindly for fear of being a fool, as 
to believe blindly for fear of missing 
some emotional stimulus. . . . The un- 
charted surrounds us on every side and 
we must needs have some relation towards 
it, a relation which will depend on the 
general discipline of a man’s mind and 
the bias of his whole character. As far 
as knowledge and conscious reason will 
go, we should follow resolutely their 
austere guidance. When they cease, as 
cease they must, we must use as best we 
can those fainter powers of apprehension 
and surmise and sensitiveness by which, 
after all, most high truth has been reached 
as well as most high art and poetry: care- 
ful always really to seek for truth and not 
for our own emotional satisfaction, care- 
ful not to neglect the real needs of men 
and women through basing our life on 
dreams; and remembering above all to 
walk gently in a world where the lights 
are dim and the very stars wander. 
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Veterans’ Education: An Opportunity 
for the Public Schools 


KENNETH D. BENNE* 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ILLIONS of “immigrants” are 

filtering into our American com- 
munities today. The veterans are com- 
ing home. It is clear that they are 
different from the boys and girls, men 
and women, who left these communi- 
ties some time ago. It is not alone that 
they have grown older. Their experi- 
ences have been different, often vastly 
different, from those they would have 
had if they had stayed at home. 
Furthermore, their experiences have 
changed them in ways which only the 
future will reveal to them and to 
others. 

It is equally true that the communi- 
ties they left have changed in varying 
degrees under the stress of war con- 
ditions. The “home folks,” too, have 
changed while the boys have been 
away. And no clear-eyed observer can 
fail to note the pressing problems 
which the American community is 
facing (or should be facing) with re- 
spect to its future. How can this com- 
munity achieve solidarity with other 
nations in projects of world coopera- 
tion to which we have committed our- 


* The author served in the United States Navy 
in the Pacific Forward Area during World 
War Il. Dr. Benne is Regional Vice President 
of the Veterans’ Education Council of the NEA. 
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selves? How can we Americans achieve 
the internal solidarity across lines of 
race, creed, and special interest neces- 
sary to solve our internal problems and 
function effectively as a nation in in- 
ternational cooperation? How can the 
American community achieve maxi- 
mum employment of its human and 
other productive resources? Our “im- 
migrants,” changed by their war ex- 
periences, are seeking redintegration 
with people who have changed, with a 
community in process of changing its 
common mind and practice at numer- 
ous significant points. The education 
of veterans must be seen in this setting 
to be seen adequately. 

Now there are threats as well as 
promises and opportunities in this pros- 
pect if we view it closely. And both 
the threats and the promises and op- 
portunities come home to public school 
people as they attempt to define their 
role in the processes of interadjust- 
ment now under way. Both threats and 
promises lend an urgency to delibera- 
tions of educators concerning veterans’ 
education. The writer had an oppor- 
tunity to feel and to analyze this 
urgency at first hand in the National 
Conference on Veterans’ Education 
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held in Cleveland, Ohio, in January.’ 
Two general threats seemed to lend an 
imperative quality to these delibera- 
tions of the schoolmen. First, the Vet- 
erans are going to contro] public affairs 
during the next generation. If we of 
the public schools do not meet the 
veterans’ educational demands and 
needs with some efficiency today, we 
will be fostering indifference at best or 
hostility at worst toward the public 
schools of tomorrow. Second, if we of 
the schools do not meet current de- 
mands of veterans for educational op- 
portunity, the Veterans Administra- 
tion or some other agency of the 
federal government will do so. And 
we shall then have a division in the 
educational system which will create 
more headaches than were created by 
the comparable “depression” ventures 
in education in WPA, NYA, and CCC 
and which might well become a per- 
manent division in our public educa- 
tional program. However differently 
other educators might analyze, empha- 
size, and transvaluate these threats, 
these schoolmen have seen important 
tendencies which are operating in the 
current educational situation. And no 
educational statesman should dismiss 
them without serious consideration. 
But I am convinced that programs 
motivated by a sense of opportunity 
promise to incorporate more of an in- 
telligent future and to enlist a wider 
and more willing present mobilization 
of human resources in their support 
than do grudging “crisis” adjustments 
motivated by threat. It is, therefore, 


1Sponsored by the Department of Adult 
Education, NEA, January 17-19, 1946. 


the purpose of this article to concen- 
trate upon the urgent necessity for 
public education in meeting the chal- 
lenge of veterans’ education promptly 
and well. 

A detour through my metaphor of 
“immigration” is necessary to define 
adequately my sense of the central 
educational opportunity.? The current 
immigration is bringing millions of 
“aliens” into our midst. How can we 
successfully induct them into whole- 
hearted membership in the life of the 
community they are rejoining? A 
comprehensive view of education must 
reveal its task as the induction of the 
alien and immature into the going 
processes of community life.* The 
American community has gone far to- 
ward institutionalizing the deliberate 
processes by which the immature are 
inducted into community life: Its 
school system, with emphasis on the 
education of children and young 
people, is evidence of clear recognition 
of this educational responsibility. We 
may criticize the way in which the 
schools meet this responsibility, stress- 
ing their isolation from the largely 

? Other metaphors would be useful for more 
polemic purposes. Thus the conservative pro- 
tector of existing educational patterns and con- 
trols might choose to speak of the return of the 
veterans as an “invasion.” Threat motivation 
would then be high-lighted. An enthusiastic 
veteran seeking reform of existing patterns 
might choose to call the return of the veterans 
a “mission” to the folks back home. Whether 
he would call it a “home mission” or a “foreign 
mission” would depend on the degree of aliena- 
tion he felt between the future (veterans) and 
the present or past (the folks back home). For 
my less polemic purposes, the relatively neutral 
metaphor of “immigration” seems more useful. 

8 See Kenneth Benne, A Conception of Au- 


thority, Ch. 5, for a development of this view 
of education. 
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adult-controlled processes of commu- 
nity life and from other agencies of 
child-rearing—family, church, and 
youth organizations—and pointing out 
their failure to cultivate an increasing 
area of mature responsibility in the 
control of educational processes by 
those being educated. But no one, I 
suspect, would seriously advocate the 
withdrawal of deliberate education 
from the job of inducting the imma- 
ture into responsible membership in 
community life. 

We have not been very clear with 
respect to our responsibility for con- 
tinually inducting and reinducting the 
alien into such membership. This re- 
sponsibility points directly toward uni- 
versalizing opportunity for the educa- 
tion and re-education of adults. Now 
let me try to save my use of the term 
“alien” from misinterpretation. Aliena- 
tion from community life may occur 
in many ways and in many degrees. 
Because no one can ignore dramatic 
instances of alienation from the com- 
mon life, we tend to identify the term 
“alien” with the foreigner, the crimi- 
nal, the insane, the crippled and handi- 
capped. We have met these educational 
challenges in a measure through insti- 
tutionalization, though again we may 
question the adequacy of these efforts 
and the extent to which they have ac- 
complished their primary educational 
task—that of reinducting the alien 
into responsible and productive par- 
ticipation in community life. But 
alienation occurs much more widely 
and less obviously in all of us. A few 
examples will illustrate this. The lack 
of certain musical skills, both in per- 


formance and in listening, may alienate 
us from the musical life of our com- 
munity. The lack of certain new vo- 
cational skills may alienate us from 
productive participation in commu- 
nity life, and the lack of a job serves 
to alienate the unemployed from com- 
munity life in general. Lack of ade- 
quate housing for rearing a family 
properly may also serve as the basis of 
alienation from the community. Dra- 
matic changes in technological life, 
atomic bombs for example, may leave 
us all alienated until adequate common 
controls have been worked out. Lack 
of skills and understandings appropri- 
ate to citizenship may prevent us from 
participating in the jobs of a citizen 
and thus alienate us from the common 
political life. 

Any or all of these alienations may 
occur to the mature members of a 
community and are occurring in our 
community today. The return of the 
veterans merely serves to highlight 
the continuing problem of organizing 
our community life in a way which 
will reduce the alienation of members 
from the common civic, economic, and 
aesthetic life. It is apparent that the 
reduction of some alienations requires 
personal reconstruction (for example, 
equipping the person with certain vo- 
cational skills) while for others institu- 
tional reconstruction (for example, or- 
ganizing a housing project to meet the 
housing problem) is necessary. Close 
examination will probably show that 
both are involved in some degree in 
every reduction of alienation. 

The beginning of wisdom in solving 
the problem of veterans’ education is 
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to see that its focus should be on educa- 
tion of adults not on education of the 
immature. The veterans have matured. 
It is true that they have matured in 
associations and enterprises alien in 

art to those of the present common 
civilian life now going on; alien in part 
to the common civilian life of the fu- 
ture now being hammered out in the 
conflicts and struggles concerning our 
postwar future. That is where the 
educational problem lies. The treat- 
ment of veterans as adults education- 
ally must be achieved in so far as is 
possible in those cases where their fur- 
ther education is intrusted to institu- 
tions concerned with education of the 
immature—high schools and under- 
graduate colleges. And this will not be 
an easy problem. But it is important, 
if the opportunity which veterans’ 
education offers public education is 
not to be lost, that we see the function- 
ing of high schools and colleges as 
relatively minor in meeting the over- 
all educational problem of the current 
immigration of adult veterans into our 
community life. Only the deliberate 
coordination and extension of all com- 
munity resources in more or less in- 
formal processes of adult education 
and under the leadership of public 
school people can meet this problem.‘ 

It is true that mature personality is 
the goal of educational development 
whether in the education of the alien 
or of the immature. Maturity must be 


‘It is significant and important in this respect 
that the Conference on Veterans’ Education 
already mentioned and the Veterans’ Education 
Council founded at this conference are both 
under the auspices of the Department of Adult 
Education, NEA. 


recognized as a relative term. The de- 
velopment of a person may be mature 
in one field of learning and immature 
in another. Again, maturity of per- 
sonality generally can be judged only 
in relation to some kind of going com- 
munity. Maturity in the present com- 
munity structure is no guarantee of 
maturity in all respects in the emerg- 
ing community. So the two concep- 
tions already mentioned—that deliber- 
ate arrangements should be made to 
induct our immigrants (aliens) into the 
going community life, and that the 
immigrants must be treated as mature 
(i.e., as adults) in this educational 
process—imply a third conception. 
The actual maturity of veterans as 
measured by the standards of the 
emerging community is often nearer 
to ideal maturity than that of many 
non-veteran citizens. The veterans 
have in the course of their service life 
met people from many parts of the 
country and from many parts of the 
world. They have lived and worked 
and talked with these people. The cur- 
rently necessary process of national 
and international education is fur- 
ther advanced in some of our immi- 
grants than in many of those who 
stayed at home. The process of adult 
education must, therefore, not segre- 
gate veterans as such. Veterans and 
non-veterans have much to learn from 
one another in building a community 
life in which both may function to- 
gether more adequately. 

Major Harry Ransom, Educational 
Editor, Air Forces, reports the follow- 
ing incident which has definite bearing 
on the relative maturity of veterans 
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and non-veterans by the standards of 
the emerging community.’ “A com- 
munity education committee in New 
England, supported in large part by a 
small group of industries, recently 
professed embarrassment at the insist- 
ence of ex-servicemen on discussing 
questions of minorities, social security, 
and social prejudices usually left to 
more convenient and more private 
forums. Judicious management and 
public honesty saved the program in 
that city.” 

It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to blueprint any program of com- 
munity organization for adult educa- 
tion. The literature of adult education 
contains reports of many suggestive 
plans. In any event, no one pattern 
will work in all cases. What is being 
emphasized is that the return of the 
veterans poses a major problem of 
adult education. It also offers a public 
dynamic which leadership in public 
education can and should use in effect- 
ing a community-wide organization 
which will make for the utilization 
and expansion of all community re- 
sources in adult education. It must be 
geared closely to projects of com- 
munity improvement judged important 
by members of a particular commu- 
nity. Veterans should be encouraged 
to participate responsibly and actively 
in the program but should not be 
segregated from other citizens in edu- 
cational projects undertaken. The 


5“The Veteran and Adult Education.” Adult 
Educational Bulletin, December, 1945. This 
whole issue of the Bulletin features veterans’ 
education. The Veterans’ Education Council 
previously mentioned will use the Bulletin as 
its chief national organ of expression. 


methods and materials of such a pro- 
gram would be highly diverse, with 
the problems and techniques of com- 
munity citizenship rating high. 

The importance of extending and 
stabilizing opportunity for education 
of adults permits little argument. We 
all need access to means of extend- 
ing and revising our capacities for 
personal enjoyment, for economic 
competence, for public citizenship, 
throughout our lifetime. The “public” 
needs to have the _ institutionalized 
means of changing its mind through 
honest and responsible study and dis- 
cussion. If public education is to be- 
come the education of the public in 
more than name, it must enter signifi- 
cantly into the adult field. 

It may be argued with equal force 
that the development of a program of 
adult education is essential to the 
proper development of education of 
children and young people. If oppor- 
tunity for learning and relearning is 
universally available throughout life, 
childhood education can afford to lose 
much of the “preparatory” character 
which now confines it. Moreover, op- 
portunities for children and adults to 
learn together and to achieve in the 
process a working community would 
be greatly increased. 

If I am right, then, the positive op- 
portunity for public educators in vet- 
erans’ education is to make full use of 
the dynamics of the situation to extend 
community organization for the edu- 
cation of adults. Moreover, the threats 
to public education in the current im- 
migration mentioned above can only 
properly be avoided in the same way. 
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Evaluation of Teacher Personality 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


i selection of teachers remains 
one of the most difficult and un- 
yielding problems which education has 
to face. A real and practical problem, 
it continues to be immune in large part 
to assistance from scientific method, 
and today we are not much further 
ahead in a practical sense than we were 
several decades ago, notwithstanding 
persistent efforts on the part of in- 
vestigators to advance knowledge con- 
cerning the characteristics of teachers 
which make for success in their work. 
Methods of measuring the professional 
and subject-matter preparation of 
teachers through written examinations 
have been placed on a practical and 
secure basis by the American Council 
on Education, in the National Teacher 
Examinations which are given and 
scored by the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice.’ However, the methods of evaluat- 
ing the personality of candidates for 
teaching positions are still to be discov- 
ered, and superintendents of schools 
are still relying on snap judgments 


1M. E. Townsend, “An Experiment in the 
Professional Examination of Teachers.” School 
and Society, 50: §37-41, Oct. 21, 1939. 

D. G. Ryans, “The Professional Examination 
of Teaching Candidates: A Report of the First 
Annual Administration of the National Teacher 
Examinations.” School and Society, 52: 273-84, 
Oct. 5, 1940. 


2I 


based on inadequate records and in- 
formal personal interviews. 

A recent article by Sumption? lists 
six factors—personality, education, ex- 
perience, health, age, and written 
examinations—to be considered in 
assessing a candidate for a teaching 
position. Of these six factors, edu- 
cation, experience, and age may be 
obtained from properly filled out ap- 
plication blanks. Condition of health is 
now determined in 25 per cent of can- 
didates in city schools in this country 
by physical examination.* Professional 
qualifications may be tested by written 
examination, although according to the 
NEA Research Bulletin just cited only 
4 per cent of the city school systems 
in this country determine them in this 
fashion. The National Teacher Ex- 
aminations mentioned above provide 
tests of reasoning, English comprehen- 
sion, English expression, general cul- 
ture in science, literature and social 
sciences, professional information and 
contemporary affairs. But the diagnosis 


2M. R. Sumption, “Six Points to Consider in 
Selecting Teachers.” Nation’s Schools, 33: 41, 
42, 1944. 

3 National Education Association Research 
Bulletin, Teacher Personnel Procedures: Selec- 
tion and Appointment, Vol. 20, No. 2, March 
1942. Washington, D. C.: Research Division of 
the National Education Association. 
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of personality is still dependent on in- 
adequate testimonials and on inter- 
views conducted by the superintendent 
of schools or by some other school 
official. 

Studies are urgently needed which 
will throw light on the factors in per- 
sonality that are related to success in 
teaching. Until such studies are made 
one must depend on the opinion and 
judgment of groups of individuals. 
Hart’s study of the qualities which 
high school seniors considered desirable 
in teachers has been quoted many times 
as indicating the personality character- 
istics of teachers deemed valuable by 
one group.* 

Undoubtedly the effectiveness of a 
person as a teacher is related to his 
psychosexual personality, his tenden- 
cies toward aggressiveness, his activity 
as contrasted with his passivity, his 
self-respect and emotional stability. 
Clinical studies would probably indi- 
cate that there is no one preferred 
personality for the effective teacher, 
but that many different kinds of per- 
sonalities can make valuable contribu- 
tions to the educational development 
of boys and girls. However, there must 
be some core of personality which 


4F. W. Hart, Teachers and Teaching, by 
Ten Thousand High School Seniors. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

A helpful summary of studies of the char- 
acteristics of the good teacher may be found 
in: 

R. L. C. Butsch, “Teacher Rating.” Chapter 7 
in “Teacher Personnel,” Review of Educational 
Research, 1: 2, p. 99, April 1931. Summarizes 
the results of 13 studies which attempted to de- 
termine desirable teacher traits. 

M. D. Englehart and L. R. Tucker, “Traits 
Related to Good and Poor Teaching.” School 
Review 44: 28-33, 1936. 


plays its part in making some teachers 
successful and others unsuccessful in 
their work. 

In lieu of decisive studies in this field 
the following four personality factors 
are proposed as being essential in any 
individual who is to succeed as a 
teacher. (1) Every teacher should like 
teaching and through it should attain 
personal goals and satisfactions. The 
good teacher does not take up teaching 
under economic pressure or in order 
to escape from some less desirable form 
of work or for other superficial rea- 
sons. (2) A good teacher should have 
self-respect, dignity, and courage as 
opposed to feelings of inferiority and 
inadequacy. The personally insecure 
teacher has difficulty with discipline 
and either becomes inept and ineffec- 
tive or must maintain his status by 
bluff and swagger. (3) A good teacher 
must be able to identify himself with 
children. He must have social aware- 
ness, the capacity to enter into the 
feelings and interests of others, to un- 
derstand the motives and conflicts of 
others. Undoubtedly the characteristics 
desired in teachers by Hart’s high 
school seniors come under this cate- 
gory. (4) The competent teacher is 
emotionally stable. He is able to accept 
the aggressions of boys and girls and 
their laziness, carelessness, slowness, 
and stupidity as well as their bright- 
ness, industry, and efficiency. He is 
able to accept competition with his 
colleagues and the demands and re- 
strictions imposed by the community. 

Assessment of the qualifications of 
prospective teachers is not something 
that can be made by an untrained per- 
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son; it should be based on evaluations 
made by the trained psychologist. 
Assessment of teacher personality has 
been attempted by superintendents 
and principals competent as educators 
but, except in rare cases, untrained in 
diagnosing personality. Because every- 
one lives with people and perforce 
must pass judgment on them as mem- 
bers of society, it has been assumed 
that any employer is competent to 
judge the qualifications of prospective 
employees. The writer had the oppor- 
tunity to serve as senior psychologist 
on the assessment staff of the Office of 
Strategic Services during World War 
II. This staff was established for the 
sole purpose of judging the qualifica- 
tions of those who were to serve in its 
field operations. For the first time in 
this country, men were chosen for 
technical positions by a group of psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists who were 
specially trained to pass on personal 
qualifications. Heretofore an army of- 
ficer has had the responsibility of 
picking trained personnel to work 
under him. In OSS, however, no offi- 
cer was permitted to use an individual 
for a particular assignment until his 
qualifications had been assured through 
this special assessment school.® 
Determining the qualifications of a 
person as a prospective teacher should 
be separated from politics and from 
community pressure or influence. Per- 
5 The report of the assessment work in the 
Office of Strategic Services will appear in a 
volume soon to be published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. In the meantime, an adequate 
and fair description of the work of the assess- 
ment school may be found in “A Good Man 


Is Hard to Find.” (Anonymous) Fortune, 33: 
No. 3, March 1946. 


haps one reason why the selection of 
teachers still remains in a primitive 
stage is that teachers themselves, 
backed by the community, have not 
wished or permitted too intensive in- 
quiry into personality characteristics. 
If the selection of teachers is to be sci- 
entific and objective, a way must be 
found for studying, describing, and 
passing judgment on the personalities 
of prospective candidates. It is doubt- 
ful that a school official is free, either 
by virtue of his training or by virtue 
of the nature of his position in the 
community and his relationships to 
those who must work under him, to 
pass unbiased judgment on the per- 
sonalities of prospective candidates. 
This personality evaluation should be 
done by some outside agency in much 
the same way that the accounts of a 
treasurer are audited by an independ- 
ent firm of accountants. It is suggested 
that in the future schools may find it 
desirable to call upon competent firms 
of psychological consultants to pass on 
the qualifications of those whom they 
would like to employ as teachers. 
Time and expense hinder progress 
in the proper assessment of the per- 
sonalities of prospective teachers, One 
cannot satisfactorily size up another 
person in a ten-minute interview or a 
twenty-minute observation of his 
teaching. A real estimate of personality 
requires a detailed and extensive inter- 
view as well as observation of the in- 
dividual in many situations which 
reveal the quality of his performance 
under varying conditions. To size up a 
prospective candidate for teaching will 
require time and expense, but if it is 
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important to select the right persons 
to teach children, then it is also worth 
expending the time and money neces- 
sary to accomplish this goal. 


PERSONAL HISTORY BLANK 


According to the National Educa- 
tion Association survey, 86 per cent 
of city schools require formal applica- 
tion blanks from prospective candi- 
dates. However, most of the data called 
for on the typical application blank are 
inadequate for evaluating personality. 
If one is to make an adequate personal- 
ity study, the personal history blank 
should occupy an important place in 
such a study and should comprise a 
booklet of several pages in which the 
person writes down facts about his past 
experiences, present interests, and fu- 
ture aspirations. An adequate personal 
history blank should supply not only 
the personal data requested on the fact 
sheet and an accompanying photo- 
graph, but also facts about father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, the candi- 
date’s health history, a record of his 
education by institutions attended and 
progress made, a detailed account of 
the program of study in undergraduate 
work, extracurricular experience dur- 
ing the undergraduate years, an ac- 
count of previous teaching experience 
and other work experience, a statement 
concerning marital history and marital 
status, a listing of hobbies, sports, cul- 
tural interests, honors received, pub- 
lications, and other accomplishments, 
membership in learned and professional 
societies, also in civic, fraternal, religi- 
ous, and other organizations, and 


travel. Several blank pages should be 


provided for a free statement of the 
individual’s aims and aspirations, the 
reasons why teaching was selected as a 
career, and points of view and philoso- 
phy with regard to teaching. This 
personal history blank should be used 
in connection with an interview of the 
candidate and should help the inter- 
viewer in tracing the course of the 
individual’s development and give him 
facts on which to base a judgment re- 
garding the nature and value of the 
individual’s previous experiences. 


RATINGS 


Evaluation of personality cannot be 
made by ordinary test methods. Re- 
liance must still be placed on the judg- 
ment of individuals who have had an 
opportunity to observe the candidate 
in various situations and to formulate 
a judgment concerning various per- 
sonality characteristics displayed. The 
quantification of these judgments in 
terms of amount or degree makes use 
of well-known rating methods, but 
rating methods have proved unreliable 
in the past and from time to time have 
been discredited.® Their ineffectiveness 
must be attributed in part to the poor 
quality of evidence on which the judg- 
ments are based, the lack of training 
of the person making the judgments, 
and faults in the rating methods them- 
selves. Rating methods, when properly 
used, have proved to be a satisfactory 
method of gauging personality.’ 


*H. O. Rugg, “Is the Ratin 
Character Practicable?” Journa 


of Human 
of Educa- 


tional Psychology, 12: 425-38, 485-501, 1921; 13: 
30-43, 81-93, 1922. 

7H. A. Murray and Others, Explorations in 
Personality. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. 
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No attempt will be made in this dis- 
cussion to set forth the characteristics 
of a good rating procedure, but a few 
points should be emphasized. First, 
ratings must be based on observed evi- 
dence. The inadequacy of most rating 
schemes derives from the fact that 
those who are asked to make judg- 
ments of individuals have never had 
an opportunity to observe them per- 
form in situations where judgments 
concerning them could be made. Even 
teachers who are asked to rate pupils 
on character traits in school have not 
had an opportunity to observe how the 
children respond in situations where 
those character traits could show 
themselves. It is possible in an inter- 
view to size up an individual on many 
of the personality variables in which 
one is interested. Beyond that it is 
necessary to set up situations in which 
the individual is asked to respond in 
order to provide a basis for judgments 
concerning personality. 

Second, the rater should be fa- 
miliar with the rating procedure. He 
should know the meaning of each 
scale on which he is to rate an individ- 
ual and he should have a feeling for the 
meaning of each step on a scale. 

Third, a good rater pays attention 
to the distribution of his ratings. He 
attempts to spread them out so as to 
cover the range of steps provided for 
in the scale, whereas the untrained 
rater tends to bunch his ratings at a 
point somewhat above the average po- 
sition on the scale and is reluctant to 
give ratings below the average position 
except in clear-cut cases. This tend- 
ency is due to the general desire of 


most persons to avoid passing un- 
favorable judgment on another person. 
The trained rater does not think in 
terms of favorable or unfavorable or 
in other valuative concepts. Recogniz- 
ing that a group does not distribute it- 
self according to the normal curve of 
probability in every characteristic, the 
trained rater realizes that the normal 
distribution is the most commonly 
found distribution of measured traits, 
and he attempts to make the distribu- 
tion of his ratings conform to the 
normal curve. The untrained rater, and 
this applies to most school officials, is 
not aware of these three points and 
fails to heed them. Consequently, his 
ratings tend to be lacking in both 
validity and reliability. 


INTERVIEWS 


Murray, in his original experiment 
in evaluation of personality, found that 
the interview, or conference, as he 
called it at that time, was the most 
valuable source of data for the study 
of personality. This conclusion was 
verified in the work at OSS, where 
more reliance was placed on the inter- 
viewer’s report than on any other 
source of data. Interviews have from 
time to time been criticized and the 
recommendation has frequently been 
made that, because of their lack of 
reliability, they should be abolished.® 
On the other hand, the National Edu- 
cation Association study of teacher- 
selection practices indicates that 99 per 


8 Murray and others, op. cit. 

®S. M. Corey, “The Interview in Teacher Se- 
lection.” Journal of Educational Research 26: 
525-31, 1933. 
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cent of city school systems use the 
personal interview in the selection of 
teaching candidates. The following 
suggestions indicate factors for the 
improvement of interviews. (1) Inter- 
views should be long—at least an hour 
and preferably two hours or more. It 
is impossible to evaluate the personality 
of an individual in a five- or ten-minute 
interview. (2) The interview should 
be conducted by persons who have 
been trained in the process. The un- 
trained person does not know how to 
ask questions to bring out responses 
which will reveal the individual’s per- 
sonality characteristics. A large part of 
the interview which deals with per- 
sonal history should indicate how the 
person has responded to situations in 
the past. One can estimate emotional 
stability by finding out how the in- 
dividual has reacted in traumatic situa- 
tions and by noting physical and 
mental symptoms that have accom- 
panied them. One can estimate a per- 
son’s capacity for leadership by finding 
out what leadership experiences he has 
had and his reaction to them. Likewise 
it is possible to ascertain the degree of 
self-esteem in a person and the extent 
to which he is able to identify himself 
with others by learning what experi- 
ences he has had and how he has re- 
acted to them. (3) The interviewer 
should have access to personal data. 
He should study carefully the material 
contained in the personal history 
blank, the transcription of school and 
college records, testimonial letters, and 
other evidence which the candidate 
brings or which has been obtained 
before the interview, and he should 


enter the interview with a background 
of such information to guide him in 
studying the person during the inter- 
view. (4) The trained interviewer has 
learned how to make judgments during 
the interviewing situation. These judg- 
ments may be based on the candi- 
date’s story of his life history, his 
reaction to these experiences, the can- 
didate’s own self-evaluation, and ob- 
servation of the candidate’s behavior 
and attitude during the interview. The 
skillful interviewer may set up situa- 
tions which will bring out reactions 
that will throw light on the personality 
characteristics in which he is inter- 
ested, or he may ask questions to glean 
this information. 


SITUATION TESTING 


An important feature of personal- 
ity diagnosis of prospective teachers 
should be the observation of a candi- 
date in a practical situation. Fifty-five 
per cent of the cities reporting in the 
NEA study reported that they ob- 
served the classroom work of prospec- 
tive teaching candidates. Undoubtedly 
such observation can be revealing if 
the person observing knows what per- 
sonal characteristics he is watching for 
and is aware of the signs which indicate 
their presence or absence. However, 
teacher evaluation could be made more 
accurate by planning situations in 
which an individual candidate could be 
placed in order to bring out his re- 
sponses more emphatically. Situation 
testing may be done in groups as well 
as individually. As a matter of fact, the 
observation of individuals performing 


in group situations may be more reveal- 
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ing of their personality characteristics 
than when they are asked to respond 
singly. In the group situation it is 
possible to observe social behavior and 
to form an estimate of social relation- 
ships, capacity for leadership, and gen- 
eral motivation for the task that has 
been set. 


DISCUSSION 


Several types of situation testing will 
be described and illustrations given for 
each. The first type is group discus- 
sion. Let us assume that five candidates 
for a teaching position have been as- 
sembled before a board of psychologi- 
cally trained judges who will evaluate 
their personality characteristics. The 
candidates may be brought into a 
room, seated around a table and told 
that they are to discuss some topic for 
the next twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
A group of prospective teachers might 
be asked to discuss the following topic: 
“What, in your judgment, are the 
major issues facing education in the 
next five years and what solution do 
you propose for them?” The candi- 
dates might be told merely that they 
were expected to discuss this topic 
with one another, that they were to 
choose the issues to be discussed, that 
each person might modify his opinion 
on the basis of the discussion and that 
they should attempt to arrive at some 
conclusions acceptable to all the mem- 
bers of the group. With these brief 
instructions the group could be free to 
carry on the discussion. 

In such a situation it is natural for 
certain members of the group to as- 


sume leadership, but each member will 
participate in and contribute to the 
discussion. It is possible in a set-up of 
this kind to observe the eagerness with 
which each person contributes and the 
degree to which he is able to cooperate 
with others in the discussion process. 
In addition, much can be learned about 
the candidate’s voice, his choice of 
language, his powers of expression, and 
his attitude toward education. This 
simple process may be highly revealing 
of personality characteristics in the 
several persons who participate. 


SHARED TASKS 


Another kind of situation test is 
some form of shared tasks or enter- 
prise. Appropriate for prospective 
teachers and revealing of personality 
differences would be the following. 
When the candidates are out of the 
room, place on the table ten or fifteen 
unscored tests, preferably tests in 
which there are several sub-sections, as 
in a reading test which includes vocab- 
ulary, sentence meaning, and paragraph 
meaning. When the candidates have 
been called back into the room inform 
them that they are to score these tests 
as a group project; that they will be 
judged by the speed with which they 
can get them scored and by the ac- 
curacy of the results. With these brief 
directions they may be left to work 
on this task. Again there is the prob- 
lem of group organization, individual 
cooperation, and social relationships. 
Again leadership will be exhibited and 
the general motivation for the task will 
be displayed. 
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INSTRUCTION 


A third situation which might be set 
up for observing the personality of a 
candidate would be to ask him to do a 
job of teaching with the board of ex- 
aminers as students. The precise sub- 
ject of instruction might well depend 
on the candidate’s background and in- 
terests. He might be asked to instruct 
the examiners in how to use a certain 
book, how to use a dictionary, how to 
score a test, or how to operate some 
gadget. The candidate’s approach, his 
awareness of the reactions of his lis- 
teners, his capacity to identify with 
those whom he is instructing, the clar- 
ity of his instructions, the way in 
which he organizes his material, the 
devices he makes for clarifying the 
material would all throw light on his 
teaching efficiency. 


STRESS SITUATIONS 


Stress testing is a product of World 
War II, as it was used in the Office of 
Strategic Services in the United States 
and in the corresponding organization 
in Great Britain to learn the reactions 
of candidates for these organizations 
under situations in which an individ- 
ual’s security or self-esteem is threat- 
ened. Actually these methods grew 
out of earlier psychological devices 
employed in Germany in the selection 
of officer material..° Murray experi- 
mented with a construction exercise in 


10H. L. Ansbacher, “German Military Psy- 
chology.” Psychological Bulletin, 38: 370-92, 
1941. 

H. L. Ansbacher, “Murray’s and Simoneit’s 
(German Military) Methods of Personality 
Study.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 36: 589-92, 1941. 


which the subject was asked to make 
the outline of a square from the mate- 
rials of an oversized Tinker Toy set, 
Two helpers who were assigned to 
him furnished the element of stress in 
the situation. One helper played the 
role of a lazy and stupid person; the 
other became insulting and obstruc- 
tive. In the space of five minutes it 
was possible to learn much concerning 
the way an individual meets frustrat- 
ing and humiliating experiences.” 
Stress testing has also been experi- 
mented with by G. L. Freeman in the 
selection of policemen in Chicago.” 
Freeman calls his method a stress inter- 
view. In what begins as a simple and 
mild personal interview, the subject is 
asked to demonstrate his competence 
on a motor device. When he makes 
errors the interviewing team berates 
him, minimizes and ridicules his efforts, 
and repeats the interview questions 
with insulting and derogatory com- 
ments. Later, the subject is asked to 
repeat his attempt to operate the motor 
device and this time his efforts are 
shown more appreciation. There is a 
final conference in which the purpose 
of the test is revealed and the subject 
is permitted to express any feelings 
which may have accumulated. 

Stress testing has not been tried in 
ordinary civilian situations, and un- 


11 This method was first described in H. A. 
Murray and Morris Stein, “Note on the Selec- 
tion of Combat Officers.” Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 5: 386-91, 1943. The method is also de- 
scribed in “A Good Man Is Hard to Find” 
(Anonymous). Fortune, 33: No. 3, March, 1946. 

12 G. L. Freeman, G. E. Manson, E. T. Kat- 
zoff, and J. H. Pathman, “The Stress Interview.” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
37: 427-47, 1942. 
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doubtedly there would be a strong 
protest against it. In this kind of testing 
a subject is really insulted and his dig- 
nity affronted, treatment which indi- 
viduals do not expect and which they 


‘would vigorously protest. The person, 


however, who would feel mentally in- 
sulted in a stress test would reveal a 
lack in his emotional stability. Actually 
those who passed through the OSS 
assessment school felt that, while this 
was a traumatic experience, it was one 
whieh was very much appreciated in- 
asmuch as it was a real test of a man’s 
ability to “take it.” It is possible that 
educators are too chicken-hearted even 
to consider similar testing procedures, 
but at least they should give them a 
trial. From a person’s response in a 
stress situation much can be learned 
about his ability to meet emergencies 
and threats to his status and self- 
esteem. 

One comparatively mild form of 
stress testing in the selection of teach- 
ers might be the revival of the demon- 
stration teaching in which the candi- 
date takes over the teaching of a class 
of children for a period, under the ob- 
servation of the testing staff. Admit- 
tedly this is a trying test for the no- 
vitiate and as difficult a situation as 
teaching ever provides. But whereas 
under older conditions the candidate 
is being judged as to passing or failure, 
from the newer point of view of in- 
dividual differences the candidate 
would be judged principally for such 
personality reactions as motivation, so- 
cial relations, and humanness of re- 
sponse, emotional stability and poise as 
well as actual teaching skills, clarity 


in expression, and responsiveness to 
pupil reaction. The emotional security 
and assurance of an individual would 
be revealed as he shows spontaneity 
and sensitivity to the reactions of the 
class or as he becomes rigid and con- 
strained and loses contact with the 
boys and girls before him. 


ROLE-PLAYING—PSYCHODRAMA 


Another innovation in testing pro- 
cedures but one in which there is 
considerably more background of ex- 
perience is role-playing, or, as it is 
called by Moreno, psychodrama.* This 
device, although originally developed 
by Moreno for psychotherapeutic pur- 
poses, has proved valuable for person- 
ality diagnosis. In essence, it consists 
of asking the person being studied to 
act out a role in some simulated but 
lifelike situation. In this sense the il- 
lustrations proposed under the previ- 
ous heading of Stress Situations would 
also be a form of role-playing. As tried 
out in the OSS under the heading of 
Improvisations, two candidates would 
be asked to take part extemporaneously 
in a little skit, the outlines of which 
would be proposed to them. One skit 
which was used many times was the 
rejected applicant for club member- 
ship. While one member of the pair 
was out of the room the other mem- 


18 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Ner- 
vous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, 
No. 58. New York: Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Publishing Company, 1934. 

J. G. Franz, “The Psychodrama and Inter- 
viewing.” American Sociological Review, 7: 
27-32, 1942. 

J. L. Moreno, “Inter-Personal Therapy and 
the Psychopathology of Inter-Personal Rela- 
tions.” Sociometry 1: 9-77, 1937. 
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ber was told that he had applied for 
membership in a club in his commu- 
nity and it has now been several weeks 
and he is calling upon his friend and 
neighbor to find out what action has 
been taken. The other (with the first 
man out of the room) is told that he is 
the chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of an exclusive club in which 
the first person had applied for mem- 
bership. When his name had come up 
for discussion it was found that there 
was some vague opposition to him and 
that actually in the vote he was black- 
balled. As the scene opens the second 
man is seated in his living room at 
home as the first man enters. From 
then on they are on their own and 
have five minutes or so in which to 
act out their respective roles. Such a 
situation provides an opportunity to 
watch each man in a social situation. 
One can learn from this incident the 
relative aggressiveness or submissive- 
ness, the tact, forcefulness, ingenuity, 
and resourcefulness in meeting the 
other’s arguments and the extent to 
which a person is hurt and humiliated 
by being rejected for admission to the 
club which he would like to join. Fol- 
lowing an incident, a discussion was 
held which kept to the question: Did 
these two men act as you expected 
them to from your previous acquaint- 
ance, or did they surprise you in the 
attitude and reactions which they as- 
sumed? The skits were hand-tailored 
to fit the background and aspirations 
of each of the candidates after a pro- 
longed discussion by the team of ex- 
aminers to whom they had been 
assigned. 


It would be possible to devise any 
number of appropriate situations for 
testing applicants for teaching  situa- 
tions. One candidate might be asked 
to play the role of a teacher who is 
being called upon by a mother whose 
son is making a poor record in school. 
In this case the role of the mother 
might be played by someone who is 
picked by and represents the examiners 
rather than by one of the candidates. 





As the parent shows various attitudes | 


of defensiveness of her child and eriti- 
cism of the school, one could learn of 


the candidate’s tact, security, social re- | 


lations, and emotional stability in 
meeting the mother’s criticisms and 
protests. Another possible skit could 
be one in which the candidate was 
called into the office of her principal 
to answer charges which had been 
brought against her either by some 
child in her class or by some citizen 
in the community. Again the role of 
the principal might properly be played 
by someone who represents the exam- 
ining committee. Still more realistic 
would be a situation in which the 
candidate was asked to counsel with a 
child who gave her disciplinary trouble 
or was having difficulty with his school 
work. Such a situation would show the 
teacher’s firmness, understanding, sym- 
pathy, and ability to identify himself 
with the child. 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Another form of testing which has 
attracted more and more attention in 
recent years is the projective tech- 
nique. Whereas situation tests will in- 
dicate how a person reacts behavioris- 
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tically in actual situations, projective 
techniques provide information con- 
cerning the basic structure of -person- 
ality and the underlying drives, im- 
pulses, motives, wishes, fears and 
anxieties, feelings of hostility, aggres- 
sion, and guilt. Of the various projec- 
tive techniques the one which is most 
firmly established is the Rorschach 
method, named after a Swiss psychia- 
trist who showed the diagnostic value 
of responses to a series of symmetrical 
ink blots."* When a person is asked to 
tell what he sees in an ink blot, his 
answers reveal how he perceives the 
world about him and himself in rela- 
tion to his world. The Rorschach 
method has been found valuable in 
studying a person’s emotional stability 
and adjustment, his freedom from anx- 
iety, his tendency to be controlled 
largely by outer circumstances and 
people or by his inner impulses and 
fantasies and the kind of control which 
he exercises over his various impulses. 
While opinion differs as to the value 
of the Rorschach method, it should 
certainly be included in any compre- 
hensive program of personality evalua- 
tion, 

Another projective method which 
has gained favor in recent years is the 
Thematic Apperception Test origi- 
nated by Murray.”® This test consists 
of a series of pictures to each of which 


14Herman Rorschach, Psychodiagnostics: A 
Diagnostic Test Based on Perception. (Trans- 
lated by Paul Lemken and Bernard Kronberg.) 
Berne, Switzerland: Verlag Hans Huber; New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1942. 

1®C. D. Morgan and H. A. Murray, “A 
Method for Investigating Phantasies. The The- 
matic Apperception Test.” Archives of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry, 31: 1063-77, 1934. 


the subject is expected to respond by 
elaborating a story. These stories have 
been found to reveal important fea- 
tures of the personality of the individ- 
ual telling them, inasmuch as he pro- 
jects his own drives, impulses, feelings, 
and attitudes into the stories and iden- 
tifies himself with one or more of the 
characters of the stories. The Thematic 
Apperception Test method provides 
information concerning the content of 
the underlying personality rather than 
its structural features. The interpre- 
tation of the stories which are pro- 
duced by the Thematic Apperception 
Test cannot be made simply and di- 
rectly, and at the present time it ap- 
pears that they can be used only to 
throw light on facts included in the 
case study rather than interpreted 
blindly without access to other facts 
about the individual who is being 
studied. 

A third method, less well known 
than the others but also having con- 
siderable value for the study of per- 
sonality, is the sentence-completion 
test. This device consists of a number 
—fifty or a hundred—of short un- 
completed sentences such as: I feel 


sorry when ...... ; | admire ...... ; 
Nothing made Tom more furious 
GUNS 6xdd.c ; 1 feel proud when....... 


Subjects are asked to complete these 
sentences rapidly. Naturally there are 
no correct answers, and any way that 
a subject chooses to complete the sen- 
tence is acceptable. It has been found 
that this simple procedure reveals such 
matters as drives, goals, energy, and at- 
titudes toward family, self, inferiors 
and superiors, and the like. Again, 
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these completions cannot be used to 
prove or demonstrate anything con- 
cerning the overt personality of those 
who fill them out, but they do reveal 
underlying personality trends and they 
enable one to find dynamic meaning in 
more directly observable aspects of 
personality. 


SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUE 


Another device also originated by 
Moreno’® which is of considerable 
value in personality diagnosis is the 
sociometric technique. Fundamen- 
tally this is a form of rating by asso- 
ciates. Moreno asked pupils in school 
whom they preferred to sit beside or 
whom they would choose as friends. 
Actually one is not limited to these 
questions, but can ask any question by 
which members of a group can pass 
judgment upon and evaluate one an- 
other. In this sense it is similar to the 
“Guess Who” test of Hartshorne and 
May™ or the writer’s Identification 
Sheet,’* or the Opinion Test developed 
by Tryon.” This method could be 
employed in evaluation of teacher per- 
sonality only when used with teachers 

16 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph Series No. 58. 
New York: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company, 1934. 

17 Hugh Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies 
in Service and Control. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. 

18 P. M. Symonds and C. E. Jackson. Measure- 
ment of the Personality Adjustments of High 
School Pupils. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. 
19C. M. Tryon. Evaluations of Adolescent 
Personality by Adolescents. Monograph of the 
Society for Research in Child Development, v. 
4, No. 4, (Serial no. 23). Washington, D. C.: 
Society for Research in Child Development, 
1939. 


on the staff of a school system who 
have learned to know one another 
through staff meetings, faculty con- 
tacts, and committee work, or when 
the applicants for teaching positions 
have been carried through a series of 
group situation tests similar to those 
described earlier in this paper. When 
a group of teachers or applicants have 
had an opportunity to observe one an- 
other in various situations they might 
be asked such questions as: Whom did 
you find most convincing in discus- 
sion? Who seemed to be most sympa- 
thetic and understanding of others? 
Whom would you most enjoy asso- 
ciating with as a fellow teacher in your 
next school assignment? Who was 
most inconspicuous? Whom did you 
find irritating and annoying? 

While the responses to the socio- 
metric technique must be taken for 
what they are worth as representing 
the attitude of associates, they do form 
one important kind of evidence for 
personality evaluation which deserves 
a place along with the other methods 
which have been described. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This discussion has dealt with the 
problem of the evaluation of teacher 
personality, has made certain proposals 
regarding methods to be employed in 
studying personality, and has described 
several novel techniques of personality 
testing. The evaluation of personality 
is a technical matter and should be 
undertaken only by persons who have 
been technically trained in the methods 
for studying personality. With the de- 
velopment of these new psychological 
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techniques, older methods by which 
the superintendent or principal made 
decisions on the basis of casual inter- 
views and superficial observations seem 
primitive indeed. Present methods of 
teacher selection are still in the one- 
horse shay era. 

Adequate assessment of personality 
for any profession must of necessity 
be a time-consuming and expensive 
process. One cannot size up another 
person in a casual, offhand manner and 
obtain dependable results. In order to 
become really acquainted with another 
person one should expect to spend sev- 
eral hours observing him in various 
situations and preferably carry the 
process over several days. If the neces- 
sity of gauging personality for teach- 
ing candidates is taken seriously, cer- 
tain conclusions seem inevitable. One 
is that it would be wasteful and ineffi- 
cient to conceive of such a thorough- 
going and long-time process of per- 
sonality assessment having to be carried 
out each time a teacher becomes a 
candidate for a new position. This 
points in the direction of having per- 
sonality assessments made by some 
central agency whose reports would 
be accessible to any school employer 
who might wish to use them, with the 
consent of those who have been as- 
sessed. It is not assumed that the results 
of one personality assessment would be 

“good” for the rest of a person’s life. 
Whereas certain aspects of personality 
seem to be fixed and grounded, other 
aspects, such as interests and motiva- 
tion, might change from time to time 
as conditions and experiences of life 
change. Accepting these principles 


5 


33 
carries one a step further and makes 
the program of personality assessment 
as much a matter of guidance of the 
individual as of selection by the em- 
ployer. When an individual has been 
given a thorough personality assess- 
ment, the assessing board can be ex- 
pected to have formed a judgment re- 
garding the school level at which the 
candidate would function most effec- 
tively and the nature of possible spe- 
cialization. It seems obvious that some 
persons would be more comfortable 
and more effective in work with nur- 
sery school or kindergarten children; 
others would be most effective in work 
with the lower elementary school; still 
others with early adolescents of the 
junior high school age; and some will 
prefer to work with ‘older adolescents. 
Of course there are those who are ill 
at ease with children and would prefer 
to teach at the college level. In addition 
to guidance by level, the assessing 
board might also determine the extent 
to which the person appears suited for 
teaching, for supervisory work, for 
counseling, for extracurricular and so- 
cial activities. 

In conclusion, this discussion has 
stressed the importance of ratings as a 
quantitative record of judgments as the 
basis for any program of personality 
evaluation. The procedure which has 
proved most valuable where compre- 
hensive clinical methods of personality 
study have been tried out is the inter- 
view. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that judgments of personality 

can be made only on the basis of ob- 
servation of the individuals being 
studied in situations in which they act 
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out and thereby reveal their personality 
tendencies. A number of situation tests 
have been outlined and described for 
providing for such observations. Pro- 
jective techniques are the latest psy- 
chological devices for studying per- 


sonality in its deeper and more 
fundamental aspects. 

If better teachers are to be employed 
in our schools, more attention must be 
paid to personality factors in their se- 
lection. 
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Charting a Course for Educational Progress 


THE STAFF OF THE HORACE MANN-LINCOLN SCHOOL* 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Pp EOPLE generally accept education 
as a necessary condition of modern 
life. But, unfortunately, agreement re- 
arding how education should do its 
work is lacking. Some people believe 
that the school works well when it 
develops a strictly logical and factual 
mentality by conventional school sub- 
jects. At best, this kind of education is 
likely to become a mechanical and 
emotionally cold process. The educa- 
tion of the emotions for moral and es- 
thetic living must belong, then, largely 
to the home and other influences. 
Handicapped by a limited vision, this 
approach fails in both principle and 
practice to satisfy the current condi- 
tions of the world. 

In the opinion of others, education 
should be concerned with developing 
all facets of the individual: his mind, 
body, esthetic spirit, and moral con- 
science. This kind of education usually 
allows for individual differences, pro- 
vides for learning by doing, and in- 


*Prepared by Max R. Goodson, principal, 
with the collaboration of a voluntary committee 
and endorsed by eighty-three of the eighty-five 
full-time members of the 1945-46 staff. The 
statement represents generally accepted views 
of the group, but in a few instances the writer 
has expressed views that are not necessarily his 
own. Likewise, some minor aspects of the state- 
ment do not express the individual thinking of 
other staff members. 


ducts the learner into educative experi- 
ences. Then the school does not allow 
standards of conduct, routines of work, 
and ways of thought to impose them- 
selves suddenly upon the learner. The 
need for a thorough and deep develop- 
ment of the person from within re- 
ceives high recognition. This kind of 
education relates itself to the aspira- 
tions and concerns of people as they 
try to bring order into their lives. 
Therefore, it strives to stay in touch 
with the demands that life places upon 
the individual. 

Good schools have progressed con- 
siderably in developing their programs 
by the second and more commendable 
approach. Experimental schools espe- 
cially have taken the lead in such 
progress. Schools generally, however, 
reluctantly carry changes in their pro- 
grams far enough to deal effectively 
with the conditions of the modern 
world. Educational thought has de- 
veloped in promising directions, but 
only partially have some schools been 
guided in their programs by these de- 


velopments. 
The pressing tasks involved in 
thoroughly remaking programs of 


education remain to be completed. But 
educational problems are not only 
immediate; many of them perpetuate 
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themselves. The long-term tasks should 
now be projected; the need for edu- 
cational reconstruction always persists 
ina dynamic culture. Instrumentalities 
for making necessary educational in- 
novations have operated for some time. 
At present, eaucators need to develop 
these resources further by thorough 
analysis of new conditions; then efforts 
to keep modern the work of the school 
can be supported by confidence in- 
spired by long-term plans. The teach- 
ing profession should carefully chart 
the development of all promising in- 
strumentalities for making educational 
improvements in these critical times. 
The present discussion considers 
two instrumentalities, namely, the field 
program for experimentation and the 
experimental school.’ Both possess 
definite traits to be appraised with 
care, but discussion of these two in- 
strumentalities must be preceded by 
analysis of the social scene in its rela- 
tionship to education; for experimen- 
tation carried on either by a field 
organization or in a special school 
should give full recognition to the 
social context of education. 
Education profits from an appraisal 
of the elements of the modern world. 
Particularly at the present time is an 
appraisal necessary; for the social scene 
presents both threats to people and 
potentialities for good. This mixed 
character makes it necessary that edu- 
cation seek an alignment with social 
conditions. On some occasions the 
alignment should definitely act as a 


1 This statement, therefore, does not exhaus- 
tively treat all instrumentalities for educational 
remaking. 


deterrent to a particular condition; at 
other times education should vigor- 
ously reinforce a given social condi- 
tion. In either case, the alignment 
should be well founded in fact and 
value. The motivation that makes 
promising changes in education has a 
source in the social scene, but it should 
also find outlets in action that are 
consistent with the careful analysis of 
world-wide conditions. The. analysis 
for the present purpose must be brief 
and suggestive. 


THE SOCIAL SCENE AND 
EDUCATION 


Urgency of the one-world ideal. 
Modern science and technology make 
the welfare and security of people in- 
separable. One part of the world is 
connected intimately with another 
through the commerce of goods and 
services. Public problems—political, 
economic, and commercial—receive 
adequate solution only within a gen- 
uine one-world framework. The 
peaceful pursuits of industrial man 
sometime ago ushered into existence 
the physical conditions of one world. 
But the realization of one world in 
fact by appropriate economic-politi- 
cal-social institutions lies in the future. 

The achievements of modern tech- 
nological warfare add an urgency, for 
these achievements present us with 
only one course of action if we are to 
survive. The event of mass destruction 
by atomic warfare and the added 
threat of bacteriological warfare serve 
notice that the world must be further 
unified to make war impossible. 

International relations limited by 
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ractices of national sovereignty are 
no longer feasible. The related practice 
of power politics makes no sense to- 
day. Even if possible, isolation augurs 
no good. Two world wars, with the 
most severe depression of all time in 
between—all within the comparatively 
short period of a generation—testify 
to the indivisibility of the world. The 
demonstrated destructive power of the 
atomic bomb makes terrifying the 
prospects of another war. Sober think- 
ing about the prospects of world-wide 
destruction that can come with just 
one more war leads to an inescapable 
conclusion. The peoples of one section 
of the world can remain peaceful and 
secure only if peoples in all other parts 
enjoy peace and security. A genuine 
security that is world-wide and mutual 
between peoples is imperative—the 
prerequisite for survival in an age of 
atomic energy. 

Modern technological developments 
have carried world conditions to a 
point where a barrier between peoples 
—economic, political, or ideological— 
can quickly become a major threat to 
their mutual welfare. Differences and 
diversities in themselves, however, do 
not make a barrier between peoples, 
provided they share common basic 
values. When individuals give alle- 
giance to the same fundamental values, 
the interplay between diversified in- 
terests, skills, and viewpoints then con- 
tributes to a rich and _ stimulating 
common good. 

Education needs to experiment with 
school organization, the intercultural 
grouping of children, for example, and 
procedures that reduce barriers be- 


tween peoples and enlarge the dimen- 
sions of their common agreements and 
shared values. A curriculum that em- 
braces the main cultures of the world 
offers much, but for children and 
youth to study about peoples different 
from their own probably will not 
suffice. It is likely that no high school 
or college program will prove ade- 
quate in the future that does not pro- 
vide educational travel within the 
nation and the world. American youth 


and the youth of other nations need 


opportunities not only to observe, but 
also to associate for extended periods 
of time with peoples different from 
their own nationality. 

Need for a stable and prosperous 
economy. The interdependence of 
people demands that all enjoy a stable 
and prosperous economy. For Amer- 
ica, this interdependence makes full 
production and employment impera- 
tive. For the world, the more fortunate 
people must aid those less favored to 
improve their economic life. This re- 
sponsibility of the fortunate should 
continue beyond meeting the present 
desperate needs of millions of people 
for food, shelter, clothing, and other 
necessities. Along with other great 
powers, America should lead in assur- 
ing the development of satisfactory 
economic conditions the world over 
in the years to come. The extension 
of educational, financial, and techno- 
logical aids to less favored peoples is 
essential. The extended aids should 
contribute as rapidly as possible to a 
maximum self-sufficiency consistent 
with the participation of a recipient 
nation in the educational, scientific, 
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economic, and business affairs of the 
world. For the present, the United 
Nations promises to achieve the ma- 
chinery for world-wide cooperation 
that will serve as a foundation for a 
stable and prosperous economy the 
world over. 

A marked difference in economic 
levels, whether between different na- 
tions or within the same nation, makes 
for strife in the modern industrial 
community. Strife always appears as a 
symptom of the uneven distribution of 


power—economic, political, or any 


other kind. In America, economic 
conflict takes such forms as strikes and 
the exercise of pressures by special- 
interest groups upon law-making 
groups. In international affairs, con- 
tending for a highly favorable national 
position gives rise to demands for 
unilateral economic arrangements, 
defense bases, military alliances, ter- 
ritories rich in natural resources, out- 
lets for ocean commerce, and political 
blocks of several nations against one. 
Unless stemmed, these national or in- 
ternational struggles can grow again 
into the disastrous proportions of 
either civil or international war. 

If the uneven distribution of eco- 
nomic opportunity and power causes 
strife in the modern community, then 
an economy of plenty with the equi- 
table distribution of goods and services 
becomes an imperative. An economy 
of plenty would not only meet the 
physical needs of people, but would 
also provide them with the psychologi- 
cal security that comes from using 
their talents for full production. 

The economic realities of the com- 


munity that at present control the 
welfare of people deserve thorough 
treatment in the modern curriculum, 
Explorations should be made into pos- 
sible ways of dealing with economic 
problems that enable courses of com- 
mon action to emerge from people’s 
thinking. Education for economic 
competency embraces much more of 
a youth’s life than his preparation to 
do effectively a specific job. An in- 
telligent concern about public prob- 
lems recommends itself as the first 
prerequisite for citizenship, especially 
if the citizenship functions as a means 
to economic well-being for both the 
individual and the community. Today, 
more than ever, people need to make 
public policies that satisfy economic 
realities. Experimentation is needed to 
discover ways in which the school 
can influence people to assure the de- 
velopment of a discipline, both intel- 
lectual and emotional in scope and 
influence, that meets the present ur- 
gency of public problems. 

Necessity for reducing intergroup 
divisions and tensions. In addition to 
economic division, people separate 
along other lines. World War II in- 
tensified nationalistic interests of 
people. This intensification unfortu- 
nately occurred at the same time that 
participation in the war deepened 
people’s realization of the need to or- 
ganize internationally. 

Between nations and within nations 
people manage their lives by different 
ideologies. Populations are divided into 
different ethnic and religious groups, 
and this division frequently causes ma- 
jorities to discriminate overtly against 
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minorities. People also tend to separate 
by the interests that determine their 
values into such functional groups as 
agriculture, labor, management, busi- 
ness, government, and _ professions. 
These groups in turn tend to reflect 
differences regarding acceptable ways 
for people to treat and manage one 
another. This condition is crucial and 
should be reckoned with; for the qual- 
ity of life in any social organization 
and in the great world society depends 
upon the quality of human relations. 

In times of political and economic 
crisis, these divisions create tensions. 
When suffering from tensions, people 
urge the reinterpretation of operating 
values and the reformulation of func- 
tioning social policies. When these 
processes of remaking are frustrated, 
people resort to efforts to manipulate 
one another by pressure politics or 
even by violence. The conditions of 
intergroup division and tension indi- 
cate the responsibility of schools to 
experiment with organization and 
procedures that will enable people to 
use methods of cooperative policy 
making. These methods should not 
only delimit areas of conflict, but 
should also increase areas of mutual 
concern and shared efforts. As this 
schoo] experimentation produces fruit- 
ful results, individuals will become 
better able to work together con- 
structively, and will find themselves less 
frequently at odds and in bottlenecks. 

Improved utilization of functional 
groups to make public policy. The 
cleavages in modern industrial society 
cause the formation and operation of 
pressure groups. As a usual result, the 


selfish interests of one group—man- 
agement, small business, labor, agricul- 
ture, government, consumer, or a 
profession—seemingly or actually con- 
flict with those of another. From time 
to time great differences mark the rela- 
tive power status of the respective 
groups. This condition frequently 
leads a group that enjoys a concen- 
tration of power to plan the economic, 
political, educational, and social lives 
of people without bothering to in- 
clude them in the planning process. 
Thus the processes of reasonable dis- 
cussion and cooperation that include 
all concerned groups are turned aside 
in policy making. When faced by such 
a situation, groups compete with one 
another for additional power that re- 
sides either dormant or “misdirected” 
in the general population and that can 
be exerted upon governments and 
other policy-making bodies. 

Many times self-interest obscures 
the vision of the people where the 
common good is concerned, and the 
resulting blindness prevents them 
from taking action in the interest of 
the greater community. Channels of 
communication are sometimes delib- 
erately controlled to promote a con- 
dition of blindness or confusion. Since 
accepted procedures for harmonizing 
the self-interests of the different func- 
tional groups are frequently absent, 
the political and human rights of many 
people remain ideals rather than ful- 
filled aspirations. 

The activities of pressure groups 
need not be a threat to a stable and 
satisfying civilization. Of necessity, 
pressure groups probably accompany 
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a dynamic and complex society. But 
today people face the crucial need to 
modify their institutions to provide 
functional groups with channels of 
communication from one to another. 
Once these channels are fully estab- 
lished, people can use them to mediate 
their special interests, particularly the 
different value-orientations that spe- 
cial interests inspire, and can thereby 
arrive at common goals and _ subse- 
quently make public policies. Before 
the necessary institutional changes 
come about it is very likely that some 
groups, for example, the great con- 
sumer group and the educational pro- 
fession, will have to become better or- 
ganized and more articulate. 

Schools need to experiment with 
teaching procedures that reveal to 
people not only the ways in which 
pressure groups now function in 
America, but also the great extent to 
which their personal welfare is in- 
volved by the operation of these 
groups. To reveal how public pol- 
icies are now made is not sufficient. 
Further experimentation needs to dis- 
cover a type of instruction that de- 
velops methodological understandings 
and operational techniques appropriate 
to the resolution of conflicting interests 
and values. 

Need for a renewed democratic 
morale. Today people profess that 
pressure groups are dangerous because 
of the way they must apparently 
operate to accomplish their ends. But 
in spite of their protestations, the ac- 
tions of people oftentimes belie their 
best thinking. Their deeds are not 
always consistent with democratic 


loyalties. A commonplace observation 
has it that human action, particularly 
political action, frequently has other 
and less admirable sources of vitality, 

The basic human problem, also the 
fundamental problem of the modern 
industrial community, is normative, 
not technical, in character. Our times 
truly test the moral qualities of man. 
For modern civilization to survive, the 
actions of individuals, special-interest 
groups, and governments must not 
only be guided by ethical considera- 
tions, but must finally become consis- 
tent with humane values. 

The present situation calls for an 
education greatly concerned with nor- 
mative problems. The examination of 
both the content and the method of 
instruction currently employed in 
schools supports a critical observation: 
the development of a discipline to 
handle facts and to use techniques for 
managing materials and objects receives 
the primary emphasis. When education 
makes its rightful contribution to the 
solution of pressing public problems 
fundamentally normative in character, 
schools will provide children and 
youth with opportunities for appro- 
priate growth. 

To accomplish the necessary reori- 
entation, schools need to experiment 
first with instruction that utilizes 
group dynamics to influence the proc- 
esses by which people make choices. 
Then both normative content and 
methodology should become pervasive 
influences in the work of the school. 
Such influences promise to restore 
common sense to people. 

Asking for experimentation in this 
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area indicates that the prevalent con- 
ception of character education that 
leads adults either to exhort children 
to behave by adult standards or to 
follow narrow religious teachings fails 
to meet the normative needs of modern 
living. The problem is as deep as the 
development of a new common sense; 
along with children and youth, adults 
are involved in the educational prob- 
lem. 

Educational processes in America 
can make a significant contribution to 
the solution of social and public prob- 
lems of the modern industrial com- 
munity. While educational experimen- 
tation is greatly needed to make the 
maximum contribution, the present 
situation certainly has other resources 
for betterment. Many events reveal 
these resources. The social gains made 
in the thirties; the accomplishments of 
the T.V.A. by effectively interrelating 
local authorities and the federal gov- 
ernment to develop the natural re- 
sources of a large geographical area; 
the record of cooperation among 
American factions to produce during 
the war at levels heretofore not even 
approached; the success of the princi- 
pal United Nations in waging war 
against Fascism; shocking people into 
realizing the possibilities of atomic 
destruction; the response of the fortu- 
nate peoples to the dire human needs 
in the devastated parts of the world; 
and the establishment of the United 
Nations—all are grounds for optimism. 
Nevertheless, the postwar crisis of the 
world is severe and far-reaching. All 
resources should be harnessed to enable 
people to meet the crisis. 


But the morale that enables people 
to meet a crisis cannot be sought di- 
rectly. Morale to sustain people in a 
democracy comes as a result of suc- 
cessfully meeting problems. Therefore, 
in a large sense, a renewed democratic 
morale for the future is possible only 
as people make their institutions com- 
patible with the one-world ideal, es- 
tablish a stable and prosperous eco- 
nomic order, reduce divisions and 
tensions between peoples, and learn 
better how to utilize functional groups 
in public policy making. 

Educating for a personality type. 
Education serves a distinctive role in 
society when it seeks to mold people 
to a personality type. The reference 
to molding people to a personality type 
should not be construed to mean that 
the following proposal neglects the 
fostering of individuality. A socialized 
automaton is not the proposed type; 
considerable latitude is allowed not 
only for individuality, but also for the 
experimental management of the edu- 
cative process. But the fact that a 
genuine individual needs a positive and 
constructive social system in which to 
develop and live should not be mini- 
mized. To develop a social environ- 
ment that releases the full productive 
powers of people and that gives to 
them the confidence of group solidar- 
ity is a basic need of the times, and for 
this reason the development of a type 
of person adapted to the social scene 
and thereby prepared to make personal 
contributions to social reform demands 
the attention of educators. It cannot 
be overemphasized that a satisfactory 
analysis of the social scene includes 
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both its factual elements and its needs 
for change; the latter being, of course, 
normative considerations. 

Analysis of the social setting of 
American education indicates the goals 
toward which the school should mo- 
bilize all of its resources as it works 
to develop the individual. Today the 
school is serving its proper function 
when it contributes to the develop- 
ment of: 


1. A socially sensitive person who 
responds positively to humane values 
and tolerates social and ethnic groups 
other than his own. 


2. A cooperative person who pos- 
sesses the ability to work with other 
people toward a common end by plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating courses 
of action that are based on consensus. 


3. A thinking person who utilizes 
practical intelligence in solving all 
problems of human concern. This 
person is disciplined to define prob- 
lems, to formulate plans for solving 
them, to check plans against relevant 
facts and values, and to act upon 
tentative conclusions based upon the 
best possible thinking about a problem. 
He understands tentative judgments, 
the critical importance of method, 
carrying thought into action, and 
the influence of different interests 
and value-orientations upon people’s 
thought and action. 


4. A creative person who can make 
novel and intelligent adjustments to 
situations and is not required by the 
lack of either health or imagination to 
act upon patterns of routine and rep- 
etition. This person can synthesize 


elements of experience and expresses 
himself in various media of art and 
physical recreation; he shares in the 
celebration of the pervasive values of 
the culture and otherwise utilizes the 
resources of art for living in a rich and 
stimulating, yet relaxed, manner. 


5. A. self-directing person who 
maintains satisfactory relations with 
others and assumes responsibilities con- 
sistent with his values and skills. This 
person is vigilant over his own rights 
and those of other people and under- 
stands that he must share responsibil- 
ities with others in order to enjoy the 
privileges of a free person. 


These characteristics are all em- 
bodied in the democratic person who 
behaves in ways consistent with hu- 
mane values and understands how these 
values differ from those reflected in 
human actions that either manipulate 
and exploit or threaten and terrorize 
people. This person understands the 
resources of mankind for overcoming 
racial and religious prejudices, eco- 
nomic insecurity, and the threat of 
war with its devastating results. 

Most people would readily accept 
the educational objectives implied by 
the personality type. Difficulties in 
making common interpretations of 
them in order to translate them into a 
program of action mount quickly for 
any school staff that seriously does 
something about them. Concrete sug- 
gestions are sorely needed. School ex- 
perimentation is required to devise and 
test ways of mobilizing educational 
resources that contribute to the nec- 
essary educational action. 
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SOLVING PROBLEMS BY 
EXPERIMENTATION 


The foregoing analysis of the social 
scene specifies definite educational 
problems. To accept the problems and 
then to allow “solutions” of them to 
come either by conventional patterns 
or by a policy of educational drift 
would validly accuse the educational 
profession of default. Experimentation 
is the only forward-looking alternative 
to irresponsibility. For the modern age, 
experimental activities have become a 
necessary condition of progress in all 
fields. Therefore, education can enjoy 
the confidence that a particular change 
will contribute to improvement only 
when it has been tested. 

Relating educational experimenta- 
tion to basic investigations. As basic 
investigations in psychology, philoso- 
phy, sociology, and allied fields probe 
deeper, new recommendations for 
education continually result. Experi- 
mentation should prepare the way to 
incorporate the recommendations into 
school programs, for: any proposal 
necessarily undergoes educational 
adaptations during its experimental 
probation. The fact that a proposal 
stems logically from a basic investiga- 
tion gives no assurance that it is edu- 
cationally feasible or even possesses 
fundamental worth. The experimental 
attitude itself implies that some recom- 
mendations should be discarded after 
an educational test. 

In any case, experimentation pro- 
vides the only satisfactory channel 
through which fundamental research 
can influence school practices. Com- 


mon knowledge held by the educa- 
tional fraternity indicates that school 
programs now lag behind the recom- 
mendations of child psychologists and 
the students who make keen analyses 
of the social scene. The need is urgent 
to reduce the gap between current 
school operation and the best practice 
that can be projected; a gap that in- 
creases with each new scientific finding 
appropriate to education. The success- 
ful reduction of the gap depends upon 
experimentation. 

Need for a broad base. Educa- 
tional experimentation requires today 
a broader base than that frequently 
recommended in the past by scientific 
investigators. Nothing less than the 
study of culture in toto by new tech- 
niques and the proven techniques of 
science will suffice. A broad anthro- 
pological examination of the cultures 
of the world, for instance, would serve 
to modify educational theories to ac- 
cord more closely with the facts about 
human nature and the conditions that 
channel its expressions, especially the 
theories limited by the alleged inevit- 
ability of certain provincial human 
traits. Such study would also probably 
reveal social organizations of the fam- 
ily and community life, including the 
school, that would promise to accom- 
plish more than was being achieved by 
practices currently employed to induct 
the young into our better cultural 
patterns. Once identified, the promis- 
ing social organization should then be 
tried in school life and related com- 
munity activities, and evaluated by the 
results. 
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A review of educational develop- ~ 


ments suggests the fruitfulness of the 
anthropological approach. Modifica- 
tions of educational programs have 
become possible largely because of the 
willingness of the school to adapt to 
life patterns found in the larger com- 
munity. Originating outside the school, 
the child welfare movement influenced 
school practices by making them more 
humane. School administration pat- 
terned itself upon the business world, 
indeed not always to its advantage. 
The guidance emphasis originated with 
an agency working independently of 
a school. The effort to make school 
life more consistent with the free 
impulses of children modeled itself 
largely upon the relationship between 
children and adults in a wholesome 
family life and upon the ways children 
freely organize themselves by neigh- 
borhood groupings. 

Evidently education does not fre- 
quently create de novo. When teachers 
broaden and deepen their understand- 
ing of all social institutions, school 
experimentation can entertain new and 
fundamental possibilities for improve- 
ment. Then novel and promising plans 
for education will take shape as a 
result of the suggestions from the cul- 
ture. But to project plans by anthro- 
pological study is not enough. The 
motivation to break with conventional 
patterns of school organization and 
experience to test promising plans 
becomes a consideration of the first 
importance. How to develop an ad- 
ministrative climate that will motivate 
teachers to make changes represents a 
crucial problem of school experimenta- 


tion. The motivation of teachers must 
contribute to their security; for only 
when they are secure to experiment 
can their activities prove fruitful. 

Need for three principal controls, 
Experimental activities need three 
principal controls and should therefore 
be founded upon three conditions: 

1. Flexibility needs to be balanced 
with planning for experimental oppor- 
tunities, but an opportunistic approach 
to educational remaking should not 
pass for experimentation. When a pro- 
gram is planned flexibly, teachers are 
able to detect new educational needs, 
to define problems adequately, to iden- 
tify clearly the alternative hypotheses 
for solving them, and to prepare opera- 
tional arrangements to test the more 
promising hypotheses. Neither an op- 
portunistic nor a rigid approach can 
contribute to the adequate develop- 
ment of these essential phases. 

2. Experimentation should avoid all 
doctrinaire types of thinking, for ex- 
ample, the radical and uncompromis- 
ing child-centered school doctrine; 
nevertheless it should possess a recog- 
nized relationship with theories that 
function to keep educational thought 
and action growing. In no way does 
satisfying this condition need to com- 
promise action-research. 

3. Isolated instances of experimental 
activity produce significant contribu- 
tions only when connected with a 
large pattern that provides a perspec- 
tive adequate for interpreting and 
appraising results. This condition re- 
quires an over-all planning that em- 
braces wider conditions and resources 
than those determining the program of 
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one teacher, one school or even, for 
some problems, one school system. 


THE FIELD PROGRAM FOR 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Colleges, state departments of edu- 
cation, and other agencies, such as the 
American Council on Education, have 
developed field programs. The extent 
to which a given organization exploits 
the opportunities for experimentation 
varies greatly. Some agencies concern 
themselves largely with expediting 
changes in schools by urging the in- 
troduction of practices new to a 
particular school but tried and ac- 
cepted by other schools. Others utilize 
their resources to throw light on new 
problems by the study of new condi- 
tions and by experimentation. This 
type of effort engages the interest of 
the present discussion. 

Field programs model themselves 
upon one essential pattern. A central 
staff of specialists divide their time and 
share their talents among schools in 
the field. With the cooperation of 
administrators and teachers, the spe- 
cialists study local conditions and re- 
sources as a preparation for participat- 
ing with the local school staff in 
detecting needs and defining problems. 
Conferences and workshops enable the 
central staff to share with the local 
teachers processes of discussion, ex- 
ploration, and mutual persuasion that 
clarify issues of program development; 
that formulate ways of carrying on 
their cooperative efforts; that project 
plans for meeting local problems; that 
establish concrete ways of utilizing 
resources; and that prepare operational 


arrangements to test plans. The last 
condition becomes critical when ex- 
perimental activities are emphasized. 

Joint utilization of two types of 
resources. The field organization for 
experimentation represents a conscious 
effort to develop jointly two types of 
resources. The first type resides in the 
locality, while the second is provided 
by the central staff. The faculty of 
a school is familiar with the local 
situation. School staff members usually 
experience a deep sense of personal 
involvement in local problems and 
often enjoy a strong sense of belong- 
ing to the limited community. They 
understand conditions that for the time 
limit the development of the school 
program. Although they may know 
their community, they frequently tend 
to take its resources for granted with- 
out realizing their full potentialities. 
Teachers often become conditioned 
by a cultural inbreeding that may 
follow a highly provincial pattern. 
Experiences conditioned largely by 
one school situation tend to generate 
professional mind-sets among teachers; 
a particular mind-set develops as a 
personal counterpart to a crystalliza- 
tion fixing itself in the school program. 
The minutiae that teachers must handle 
day after day contribute greatly to 
establishing mind-sets that result in 
crystallization. 

These conditions of the locality 
need reconstruction, but at the same 
time they represent resources for educa- 
tional experimentation. They provide 
starting points for experimental activi- 
ties by the local staff and the specialists. 
As local conditions are modified by 
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experimentation, new influences are 
created. Only unsuccessful experimen- 
tation allows the undesirable local 
conditions to perpetuate themselves. 
When experimentation is based upon 
local conditions, the specialists are dis- 
ciplined to make their work realistic 
and functional. In a given school the 
immediate result of field experimen- 
tation gives the field program a primary 
advantage over investigations con- 
ducted in either a psychological lab- 
oratory or a special school. 

The central staff of the field pro- 
gram brings definite resources to a suc- 
cessful enterprise of experimentation. 
Central staff members should possess a 
rich background of experience in a 
variety of educational activities. But 
a rich background is not sufficient; 
experience must be matured by thor- 
ough reflection upon fundamental 
problems if it is to aid in solving new 
problems. The reflection requires a 
deep exploration into the theories and 
rationales that provide the practical 
considerations of education with an 
explicit intellectual content. Lacking 
intellectual orientation, the specialist 
cannot manage his responsibilities in 
the difficult tasks of remaking educa- 
tion; in the end he will, then, share 
with the local school people the frus- 
trations that frequently accompany 
their unaided efforts to do something 
about their problems. 

The resources of the specialist 
should be mobilized particularly at 
two points. First, the ability to place a 
broad construction on local problems 
and resources without falsely theoriz- 
ing their concrete and basic realities 


is most essential. Broad constructions 
founded on the peculiar facts of the 
locality enable educational workers to 
define problems in ways that make 
solutions possible. Adequate problem 
definition requires that both educa- 
tional ends and means be considered. 
Progress in education often demands 
that school efforts have the benefit of 
a thorough reorientation to bring the 
different educational ends into a new 
scheme of relative importance. For 
example, such a reorientation is accom- 
plished by a staff when skill develop- 
ment finds its appropriate role in an 
educational effort that places a 
premium upon the social development 
of the child. Success in making the 
school program more lifelike rests 
upon an important realization: much 
of the conventional academic work of 
the school is undermined by the asso- 
ciation of children with adults in the 
community who are not academically 
minded. Therefore, strictly academic 
objectives should be replaced by edu- 
cational goals that are consistent with 
life experiences. 

The personnel of a particular school 
should share in the more adequate 
ways of defining a problem and of 
using a broad approach to the task of 
choosing appropriate means and re- 
sources. The specialist should work 
with teachers to stimulate among them 
a self-growth in their professional 
conceptions and attitudes. A certain 
amount of growth must be shared by 
the specialist and the practitioner; such 
mutuality is necessary to make their 
joint enterprise fruitful. The test of 
their cooperation is: does it enlist 
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mutual enthusiasm and ideas, and does 
the working arrangement release en- 
ergies and talents for new accomplish- 
ments by both the school staff and the 
central staff. Good human relations 
are crucial to such productive coopera- 
tion. 

Second, if a joint enterprise of experi- 
mentation produces valid results, the 
specialist must assume large responsibil- 
ity for making the operational arrange- 
ments by which plans for action are 
tested. Competency in action-research 
must be based upon utilization of ap- 
propriate techniques of evaluation and 
must assure the adequacy of experi- 
mental controls; otherwise the joint 
activities may be experimental only in 
name. Local school people should 
share in making decisions about opera- 
tional control, for in many instances 
they assume the responsibility for 
proper application of controls. 

Coordinating diversified conditions 
and resources. Educational problems 
and resources vary greatly from one 
locality to another. For example, the 
rural community as an educational 
type differs vastly from a large urban 
community. The field program for 
experimentation should involve the 
participation of categorically different 
schools; therefore, communities—small 
and large, rural and urban, rich and 
poor, residential and industrial—should 
represent themselves. Different types 
of community life tend respectively 
to emphasize different aspirations 
among people, to encourage the de- 
velopment of special skills, and to 
produce attitudes and mentalities caus- 


ing people to think differently. The 


kinds of schools that people want for 
their children clearly reflect these 
differences. This condition leads one 
school to emphasize college prepara- 
tion, while another school appropri- 
ately plans its program to contribute 
the maximum to the immediate post- 
high school job competency of young 
people. 

If school experimentation develops 
tested patterns of practice, calculated 
to meet the varied conditions of edu- 
cation for the American public, ex- 
perimentation should be conducted 
under various conditions and should 
utilize diversified resources. A field 
program can be as highly diversified 
as educational needs and problems, and 
therefore can satisfy responsibilities for 
educational remaking that one school 
cannot meet, no matter how experi- 
mental it may be. 

To develop its program, any school 
staff should maintain a balance be- 
tween program stability and program 
change. This balance shifts in either 
one direction or the other as commu- 
nity conditions either favor change or 
promote the conservation of the status 
quo. But no school enjoys the neces- 
sary community conditions and pos- 
sesses the resources to make changes 
in all parts of its program at the same 
time. Therefore, a school should make 
long-term plans for experimentation so 
that for a given period of time its 
resources in staff time, energy, and 
talents can be concentrated upon a 
few phases of the total program. A 
certain advantage of the field program 
over the experimental school is that 
field experimentation can utilize many 
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schools and can therefore develop a 
comprehensive program of experi- 
mentation that at one time embraces 
all aspects of a hypothetically repre- 
sentative school. This possibility sug- 
gests that a field program can speed 
up educational progress to a tempo 
that American education has hereto- 
fore never experienced. 

If a field organization realizes the 
potentialities of diversified conditions 
and resources, its central staff faces 
the task of coordinating experimental 
enterprises carried on in different 
schools. Such coordination requires a 
comprehensive and unified program 
that grows toward but also develops 
from the diversified efforts of the co- 
operating schools. The central staff 
and the school staffs share responsibil- 
ity for promoting the development of 
the program in both directions; al- 
though their respective orientations 
may cause them to press especially for 
one line of growth. The local staffs 
will probably attempt to make the field 
program grow out of their local sit- 
uations, while the central staff will ap- 
proach the problems of field experi- 
mentation from a more generalized 
conception. Both efforts are of crucial 
importance. 

Channels of communication be- 
tween staffs of the different schools 
are necessary so that analyses of prob- 
lems and plans can be discussed as 
frequently as possible in face-to-face 
situations. Central staff members 
should act as liaison personnel to fa- 
cilitate communication as they consult 
first with one school staff and then 
with another. Communication is a 


necessary condition for coordinating 
the highly diversified efforts that make 
a field program successful. 

In cooperation with the staffs of the 
different schools, the central staff 
should deliberately seek problem areas 
that underlie the work of several 
schools. But to develop a successful 
field program, the uniqueness of each 
school in its own community setting 
should not be violated. Otherwise, a 
school will not profit to a maximum 
from associated experimentation. The 
unique characteristics of the different 
schools should be analyzed from the 
vantage point of a large and common 
perspective. The development of a 
common perspective represents an es- 
sential task for all who participate in 
the field program and requires them to 
take an active part in processes of 
discussion. Once established, a mutual 
orientation provides a background for 
sharing problems and projecting hy- 
potheses. 

In addition to communication and a 
common perspective, coordination re- 
quires a third condition. The similarity 
of conditions and resources of one 
school to those of another should be 
carefully appraised. Comparisons based 
on superficial similarities are not likely 
to be valid. Therefore, to establish an 
adequate basis for comparison, thor- 
ough analyses of the school situations 
are required and should be made in 
relation to a common perspective. 
Satisfying this condition is a primary 
responsibility of the central staff, but 
one in which cooperating schools 
should participate. In this matter as well 
as in others, the thinking of the cen- 
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tral staff should be carefully guided 
in its development by as wide consen- 
sus as can feasibly be obtained. With- 
out a basis of valid comparison between 
different schools, the evidence relevant 
to a plan tried under conditions ob- 
taining in one school cannot add its 
force to results that accrue in other 
schools. For example, health practices 
in one school should correlate with 
the important features of the health 
program in other experimental schools 
before valid recommendations can be 
made generally about school health pro- 
grams or the limitations of a specific 
operational detail can be established. 
Without coordination that is founded 
on valid comparisons and that reaches 
deep into the processes of problem 
definition and of formulating and test- 
ing hypotheses, the field program for 
experimentation fails at the point 
where it is calculated to possess its 
principal strength; to be specific, it 
fails to provide a wide base that gives 
a meaningful pattern to the diversified 
conditions and resources of several 
communities. Lacking the proper co- 
ordination of diversified conditions and 
resources, the results of field experi- 
mentation may possess no more validity 
than the recommendations that come 
from one school. 

Ipso facto school improvement. 
When teachers and administrators par- 
ticipate in an experimental enterprise 
centered in their school and coordi- 
nated with equivalent projects in other 
schools, they are able to incorporate 
the experimentally tested results into 
their educational program. For the 
conditions that facilitate the incorpora- 


tion of an experimental plan and those 
that should underlie a valid field ex- 
periment are equivalent if not identical. 
Field experimentation grows out of 
problems that the local personnel think 
are critical factors in the development 
of their school program. Therefore, 
once a problem is solved in its local set- 
ting and, with the aid of the central 
staff of the field organization, its solu- 
tion is confirmed by other schools, the 
solution becomes ipso facto an instance 
of school improvement. 

Ipso facto school improvement is an 
important feature of the field program 
and therefore merits special attention. 
To make improvements in American 
education, field programs of experi- 
mentation should be further developed. 
When schools participate in such pro- 
grams, they improve their administra- 
tive organization and their instruc- 
tional programs. Ideally, all schools 
should be involved in field experimen- 
tation. But to expand field organiza- 
tions, the educational profession needs 
vastly more resources. School and cen- 
tral staffs need many more workers, 
especially those who can manage 
action-research. 

Minimal experimentation, at least, is 
a necessary condition of all curriculum 
improvement. For almost three decades 
educators have attempted to improve 
American schools merely by writing 
courses of study, blindly installing 
practices in one school that have been 
developed under the conditions and 
with the resources of another school, 
trying first this and then that proce- 
dure by an opportunistic approach, 
and preparing statements of educa- 
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tional philosophy without always en- 
gaging in the appropriate application. 
These activities have not produced the 
necessary results, although in many 
instances they have led to improve- 
ments. Well formulated and executed 
experimentation promises to make the 
necessary improvements. As field pro- 
grams encourage schools to experi- 
ment, they contribute significantly to 
educational progress. 

Matching conditions and resources 
of an experimental school with those 
that exist in other schools expecting to 
profit from the experimentation nec- 
essarily reduces the scope of experi- 
mentation in these schools. To some 
degree procedures tested in one school 
can be transferred directly to another, 
but direct transfer is not all that is 
required for educational improvement. 
To improve, each school must experi- 
ment at least at a minimal level, for a 
good school program always possesses 
some characteristics native to the com- 
munity that supports it. The successful 
application of an educational idea re- 
quires at least minor modifications in 
response to the local conditions under 
which it must operate and to the local 
resources by which the idea develops 
and finds application. The attempt of 
a school to duplicate precisely the 
characteristics of another is inadvisable 
even if close duplication were possible. 

One of the important outcomes of 
field experimentation is achieved when 
the participating schools become more 
experimental in their outlook, adminis- 
tration, and program. For a school to 
accomplish this, its administrators and 
teachers must, of course, be motivated 


by appropriate attitudes and concep- 
tions. The development of a school 
program depends upon a reciprocal 
relationship between changes made in 
the program and shifts that teachers 
make in their professional attitudes, 
thinking, and activities. A minor fa- 
vorable change in the attitudes and 
conceptions of teachers can be accom- 
plished by direct change in the pro- 
gram required of teachers; but of 
necessity, the enduring modifications 
must come by willing teacher partici- 
pation in the development of the pro- 
gram that is encouraged by appropriate 
in-service education. The resources of 
the central staff of a field program 
should be used as profitably as possible 
to supplement the leadership for in- 
service education that functions in the 
local situation. 

Determining success of field experi- 
mentation. Three administrative con- 
ditions are particularly critical if field 
experimentation is to prove successful. 

1. The place and role of educational 
authority should be explicitly decided. 
Even when schools voluntarily asso- 
ciate themselves with a field program, 
the issue of authority is critical. If the 
field program does not develop as 
schoo] staffs think it should and if they 
decide that their participation is un- 
profitable to them, the schools can 
then withdraw. Since a program of 
field experimentation requires that 
schools participate, the question of 
educational authority must be faced in 
a voluntary organization. 

With state departments and federal 
agencies that possess legally constituted 
authority to organize field programs, 
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the issue of educational authority takes 
on special considerations. An impor- 
tant issue then becomes particularly 

rominent: the issue of local autonomy 
in educational affairs versus either a 
strong central control shared by state 
departments of education and the fed- 
eral agencies or a central control that 
is directed from the top and exercised 
by the state departments. Under such 
arrangements, educational authority 
possesses a legal sanction that the au- 
thority of a university, a college, or a 
professional organization cannot use 
for organizing and encouraging field 
experimentation. Legal authority some- 
times can be exercised helpfully in 
promoting school improvement, but in 
no respect does legality serve by itself 
to assure progress. In some situations 
legal authority acts as a direct barrier 
to school improvement, especially 
when legal requirements are not ac- 
companied by the proper educational 
authority. Therefore, educational au- 
thority becomes a highly critical con- 
sideration when legal authority is 
involved. 

Certainly, the issue is not adequately 
solved by either-or arrangements that 
fix ultimate and final power for edu- 
cational planning, policy making, and 
evaluating at any one of the following 
possible levels: the locality, the col- 
lege, the university, the state depart- 
ment, or the federal agency. Rather, 
authority for educational remaking 
should reside in experimental methods 
of problem defining, hypothesis pro- 
jecting and testing, and in cooperation 
that comes from full consultation 
among the personnel working at the 


different levels. Then the authority 
does not became a static and rigid 
structure, but rather one that modifies 
and renews itself in reference to new 
educational conditions and_ needs. 
Problems can then be solved and the 
obstacles resulting from disputes about 
educational authority can be avoided. 
Nevertheless, the present crisis in edu- 
cation calls for a strong leadership that 
resides in a broad agency outside of 
any one locality and that supplements 
the leadership working in the local 
situation. In this connection, the or- 
ganization and the accomplishments of 
the T.V.A. merit particular study by 
the educational profession. 

2. Local resistances to experimen- 
tation require careful study. In general, 
teachers and administrators are not 
prepared, either by their professional 
education or by experiences gained in 
ordinary school work, to participate in 
experimentation. This condition itself 
represents a major resistance to field 
experimentation. Another resistance is 
frequently encountered in the public 
that criticizes experimental ventures, 
not realizing the possible costs of pur- 
suing alternative policies. Although the 
American people readily support ex- 
perimentation in technological areas, 
they frequently question experimenta- 
tion with social policies that control 
the public schools. Before experimen- 
tation can function fully in a local 
and public school setting, a public rela- 
tions program should be at work to 
convince community leaders of the 
need for experimentation and to per- 
suade them of the wisdom of the broad 
outlines of an experimental program. In 
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itself this task represents problems even 
in the community that is initially 
favorable to experimentation. Public 
school experimentation does not be- 
come vigorous and influential without 
community consent. Only poor edu- 
cational strategy accepts the risks of 
moving too far out in advance of 
public opinion in developing a pro- 
gram. 

To organize field experimentation 
on a voluntary basis, the central staff 
can make choices between schools and 
school systems, thereby selecting those 
that are professionally and publicly 
most favorable to experimental activi- 
ties. But even favored school situations 
offer resistances to experimentation. 
These resistances are embedded in the 
motivations of staff members and are 
expressed in some degree by almost all 
administrators and teachers. 

Experimentation requires a high 
order of security that makes it possible 
for an individual to engage in objective 
analysis and self-criticism. When indi- 
viduals fear either to reveal their short- 
comings or to expose their problems 
to outsiders they are not able to utilize 
profitably the resources of a field or- 
ganization. To participate satisfacto- 
rily, individuals must enjoy the assur- 
ance that by participating they will 
lose neither status in the social organi- 
zation of the school nor control over 
the area of school operation in which 
they exercise power and jurisdiction. 

Resistance to change sometimes oc- 
curs because people experience a con- 
flict between their values and the 
patterns of behavior that situations 
seemingly force upon them. Inertia to 


change comes from ingrained habits 
of thought and action which cause 
people to be satisfied with conservative 
measures and the status quo. These 
patterns of thought and action must be 
modified before people can engage 
wholeheartedly in experimental ac- 
tivities. 

3. Successful field experimenta- 
tion requires a high order and different 
types of coordination—articulation 
among the central staff members and 
communication between the central 
and school staffs and among the school 
staffs themselves. The central staff 
should be composed of experts who 
possess special competencies that a 
propriately match the different phases 
of a total school program. If a pro- 
gram is to use effectively different and 
specialized competencies, the role of 
an expert needs to be carefully deter- 
mined. For an expert to make his maxi- 
mum contribution to a group enter- 
prise, he should be able to relate his 
specialization to a larger pattern of 
activity and responsibility. The expert 
cannot be effective if he jealously 
maintains prerogatives that will not 
allow another expert or a lay person 
to advance suggestions about his work. 
Therefore, the expert needs to dis- 
cipline himself by group consensus so 
that he will profit from conferences 
and consultation with others. 

A second administrative condition 
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maximum contribution to educational 
progress requires that the projects in 
one school interpenetrate and cross- 
fertilize with the projects of other 
schools. This is the way for a field 
program to develop a broad and valid 
foundation upon which to advance 
educational recommendations. Lacking 
a broad base, its recommendations have 
a limited validity that is founded on 
conditions and resources of only one 
school. The responsibility for coordi- 
nating the various enterprises of a field 
rogram rest primarily upon the cen- 
tral staff. The specialists are able to 
coordinate properly the different en- 
terprises only when they can act as 
members of a team. The expert, not 
disciplined by group considerations, 
would have a disintegrating effect 
upon the field program. 

When the expert takes a role that 
contributes to coordination and group 
consensus, a field program can produce 
results that possess validity and can 
therefore be recommended to other 
schools. If schools are to utilize them, 
the recommendations should be pre- 
pared for dissemination by publications 
of various kinds, by motion pictures, 
and by other effective devices. Too 
great reliance should not be placed in 
the “unaided” printed word for trans- 
ferring recommendations from one 
school to another. Transfer can best 
be accomplished by expanding field 
organizations that provide for joint 
work between the specialists who have 
the opportunity to work and to ob- 
serve in many schools, with the staff of 
the school engaged in improving its 
program. Records and prepared docu- 


ments are, of course, important instru- 
ments to facilitate such face-to-face 
communication. 

These critical conditions of school 
experimentation require careful study 
resulting in plans of action that are 
extremely sensitive to the human equa- 
tion. In themselves they deserve ex- 
plicit analysis by all parties concerned 
with school experimentation. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 


During the past three decades, col- 
leges of education and, to some extent, 
other agencies have developed special 
schools that have contributed to edu- 
cational advancement by experimenta- 
tion and by the dissemination of tested 
results. Many of these schools also 
function in teacher education. Vari- 
ously known as laboratory, campus, 
and experimental schools, they have 
played a noteworthy role in the history 
of American education. They contrib- 
ute substantially both to teacher educa- 
tion and to the development of new 
patterns of school organization and ex- 
perience. Some combine the teacher- 
education function with the experi- 
mental one, greater emphasis being 
given to the first. Others have been 
established primarily to make an ex- 
perimental contribution to educational 
progress. 

Most experimental schools origi- 
nated in a social scene that emphasized 
the outlook of liberal individualism. 
Freedom of enterprise, a laissez-faire 
conception of the governmental role 
in the life of the country, and the iso- 
lation of America from the rest of the 
world were strong forces at the time 
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that many experimental schools were 
organized. These forces reflected 
themselves in the organization of the 
schools. Strongly individualistic teach- 
ers, possessing the drive and the skill 
to implement new educational think- 
ing, were recruited to their staffs. The 
administration of these schools, there- 
fore, deliberately allowed a wide lati- 
tude of initiative and autonomy to 
individual teachers. Undoubtedly, this 
condition accounts for many of the 
educational recommendations made by 
these schools. Their main intent was 
to break with conventional school 
patterns. Their staff members fre- 
quently represented diversified points 
of view about education and, as a re- 
sult, the lines of development in any 
one school were numerous and often 
highly divergent. Their staffs as a 
whole usually required only the bare 
essentials of conformity necessary for 
assuring the smooth administrative op- 
eration of the school. The collective 
efforts of the staff were strongly 
marked by individual pursuits. 

The inadequacy of this typical pat- 
tern providing teachers with almost a 
wholesale opportunity to develop their 
individual ideas within a compartment 
of the school program has become 
increasingly apparent, particularly 
during the past decade. Today, the 
profession realizes that a school fulfills 
its obligations when its staff develops 
a maximum consensus in regard to 
educational outlook and the way dif- 
ferent teachers work with children and 
young people. Although a necessary 
condition for the successful operation 
of a modern school, consensus becomes 


a barrier to further progress when it 
causes a school staff to crystallize its 
program on a plateau. The experimen- 
tal school shares with other schools a 
tendency to accumulate crystalliza- 
tions in its program and to fix attitudes 
and conceptions in its staff. Then the 
staff is likely to become prescriptive 
as to what is good school practice and 
ceases to rethink its program and to 
experiment with new suggestions. 
Pilot Experimentation. The experi- 
mental school serves to promote edu- 
cational progress when it conducts 
pilot experimentation by exploring the 
educational implications of basic in- 
vestigations. The professional respon- 
sibility for conducting such -experi- 
mentation must be discharged because 
it represents the first step by which 
fundamental studies in psychology, 
philosophy, sociology, and allied fields 
can influence school work. Pilot ex- 
perimentation must precede the other 
steps that are necessary to incorporate 
an educationally tested plan into a 
public school program. The meaning 
of a basic investigation for school or- 
ganization and experience is never im- 
mediately clear. Some basic results 
cannot feasibly be programmed because 
of some conditions that necessarily 
surround the work of the school. For 
instance, an investigation that would 
lead the school to outrun by far the 
educational conceptions of a com- 
munity would not be tolerated for 
long by parents. Furthermore, pilot 
experimentation is necessary to deter- 
mine the limits of application for a 
given proposal and to discover ways 
for programming it in the school work. 
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A school, either public or private, 
especially organized by parent consent 
and staff preparation to conduct pilot 
experimentation can shape basic edu- 
cational proposals so that they are 
transformed into appropriate educa- 
tional plans. After a trial of a proposal 
in an experimental school has revealed 
its difficulties for educational program- 
ming and has developed the necessary 
resources for realizing its potentialities, 
a new proposal should be transferred 
to other schools. Experimentation 
should always be involved in the trans- 
fer of a new proposal. 

Many educational practices now ac- 
cepted by the profession have resulted 
from pilot experimentation conducted 
in special schools, public and private. 
For example, the effort to unify the 
high school program by core or 
common-learnings courses was urged 
in the first place by psychologists in- 
terested in well-rounded personality 
growth and anthropologists concerned 
with improved social organizations. 
Some experimental schools, public and 
private, were impressed sufficiently by 
the recommendations of the investiga- 
tors to try new educational approaches. 
This particular pilot experimentation 
was successful and now several schools 
are experimenting with core programs. 

When efforts are made to modify 
educational procedures so that they 
will be more consistent with funda- 
mental investigations into human na- 
ture, into the conditions that channel 
its expression, and into other social 
institutions with which the school 
works, pilot experimentation creates 
the minimal confidence that educators 


need to utilize new proposals. A public 
school usually and rightfully asks for 
the credentials that a proposal possesses 
and that have been confirmed in an- 
other school before the proposal is 
incorporated into its program, even 
for experimental purposes only. Pilot 
experimentation is necessary not only 
to establish the validity of a proposal 
but also to prepare the techniques 
necessary for programming it. Unless 
schools are organized deliberately for 
pilot experimentation, educators face 
the possibility that the profession will 
become bankrupt for essentially new 
procedures in a few years. The results 
of drying up the sources of pilot- 
experimental activities will very likely 
limit the future effectiveness of field 
organizations in education in America. 
The present status of field experimen- 
tation makes it doubtful that enough 
experience has been gained in operat- 
ing a field program to assure the per- 
petuation of pilot experimentation 
without the aid of special schools. 
Although pilot experimentation differs 
only in degree from other experimen- 
tation, it cannot be overemphasized 
that without pilot experimentation in 
education a tendency will likely grow 
for field organizations to limit the pro- 
grams of associated schools to the best 
practices that are in evidence at a 
given time. 

An experimental activity is pilot ex- 
perimentation when: (1) it is planned 
flexibly as a part of a school program; 
(2) its basic hypothesis is clearly stated 
and the operational arrangements for 
testing the hypothesis are provided; 
(3) it possesses a recognized relation- 








ship to a theory that is recommended 
by a basic investigation; and (4) it 
develops in relation to a large and or- 
ganized pattern of associated experi- 
mental activities. There is no hard and 
fast line between experimentation and 
pilot experimentation. The important 
consideration is that all school experi- 
mentation must satisfy as fully as pos- 
sible these four criteria. 

When experimentation is sanctioned 
by a community and schools are 
properly staffed, then pilot experimen- 
tation can be conducted in the public 
school environment. Public schools as- 
sociated with a field program are 
particularly promising candidates. A 

central staff can probably stimulate as- 
sociated schools to develop in time the 
necessary professional and public con- 
ditions. But a program of pilot experi- 
mentation is not easily cultivated, even 
when conditions are highly favorable. 
To match the conditions of schools in 
various types of communities, pilot ex- 
perimentation should be conducted in 
several different kinds of schools. Then 
American education would profit from 
a comprehensive program of experi- 
mentation that now is lacking—a de- 
ficiency fraught with serious social 
consequences. The essential contention 
of the present discussion is that pilot 
experimentation requires special school 
organization. Pilot-experimental activi- 
ties involve considerations beyond the 
selection of promising public schools 
in which to experiment. The deliberate 
design or modification of a school for 
experimentation is required. 

Preparing action-research workers. 
The second function of an experimen- 
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tal school should be to participate in 
the preparation of action-research 
workers. To prepare these workers 
requires the development of skills and 
a background of experience different 
from the ingredients that have ordinar- 
ily gone into the preparation of edu- 
cational research workers. Action- 
research is centered in the field. It is 
not limited to the employment of 
narrow techniques; action-research 
needs a broad base that embraces the 
many factors of educational manage- 
ment. 

Four principal requirements deter- 
mine the success of action-research. 
Since it involves the cooperation of 
the specialist with other specialists and 
with practitioners, the worker should 
be trained in operational techniques for 
successfully handling human relations, 
This condition indicates the need for 
a personal development of the worker 
to assure that he is sensitive to human 
problems, understands factors that 
motivate people, and is able to dis- 
cipline himself by group consensus. 
Second, the action-research worker 
should be prepared in processes of 
group problem defining, of cooperative 
discussion about hypotheses for solv- 
ing problems, and in the techniques 
for operationally controlling condi- 
tions to test hypotheses. Particularly, 
he should be able to act as a resource 
person to a group of teachers; not that 
he should determine problems for 
them, but that he should help them to 
arrive at valid solutions to their prob- 
lems. Third, an action-research worker 
should be prepared to act as a coordi- 
nator of the different enterprises going 
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on in the different schools in the field. 
Coordination requires a broad under- 
standing of education and a compe- 
tency to use the techniques by which 
new developments are defined and 
tested. Fourth, an _  action-research 
worker should thoroughly explore the 
theoretical and rational bases of edu- 
cational work that give a foundation 
to an experimental enterprise. 

All teachers should enjoy a mini- 
mum amount of education and experi- 
ence in action-research. Only then are 
they well equipped to participate in 
field experimentation. Field experi- 
mentation also requires the talents of 
specialists who are specially trained in 
action-research. The experimental 
school serves well as a laboratory to 
educate action-research workers, par- 
ticularly during the initial stages of 
their career. At the present time, public 
schools are ordinarily not adequate 
to develop teachers and specialists 
equipped to conduct school experimen- 
tation. Association with a central staff 
of a field organization is necessary and 
highly profitable to a person who in- 
tends to conduct action-research, but 
work in an experimental school should 
precede field experience. 

The administrative conditions of an 
experimental school. An experimental 
school should be staffed by teachers 
and administrators who are not only 
interested in experimentation, but are 
also competent to control it. The 
population served by an experimental 
school is also an important factor. 
Children and young people should 
come from homes in which parents 
accept experimentation as a deliberate 


social policy. By its admissions policies 
the private experimental school can 
recruit a clientele that will accept 
experimentation. Usudlly such a clien- 
tele is more easily recruited from the 
ranks of people who enjoy superior 
economic and cultural advantages. 
These advantages, of course, affect 
children and young people so that they 
are not really representative of the 
total population. A cross section of 
population served by a school that is 
staffed by teachers and administrators 
competent to conduct experimentation 
represents a condition that matches 
more closely general school conditions. 
But even when an experimental school 
serves a special population, it can de- 
velop patterns of experience and or- 
ganization that are directly relevant to 
many of the conditions that operate in 
American education at large. The 
problems of American education over- 
lap significantly the problems that the 
staff of a private experimental school 
should face and solve. 

Experimental schools should experi- 
ment with administrative conditions 
that affect the program development 
of a school. Certain hypotheses have 
been developed for organizing a school 
staff to solve its problems. These hy- 
potheses need to be further developed 
and tested. Better techniques are 
greatly needed for administering pro- 
gram development in a school. This 
need represents an area in which the 
experimental school can make an im- 
portant contribution. 

Two conditions of administration 
hold considerable promise. The func- 
tion of teaching should be coordinate 
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with that of administration in the study 
of the school program to determine 
modifications that need to be made. 
Leadership should play an important 
part in making modifications. Effec- 
tive administrative leadership for 
program development is based on a 
thorough understanding of education 
as it relates to the community, a clear 
conception of the needs of the people 
who are served by the school, and 
willingness and ability to help the 
school staff to organize itself effectively 
for the study and improvement of its 
work. Leadership should also function 
to discover the talents possessed by staff 
members. For example, the careful ap- 
praisal of the special competencies and 
experience of teachers for solving prob- 
lems should play an important role in 
making committee assignments. Once 
talents are discovered, leadership should 
function to release them for produc- 
tive work. Administrative efforts 
should contribute to a school climate 
of confidence that points to the worth 
of the teacher and that high-lights the 
dignity of the work that the school 
does. The teacher and administrator, 
as well as the children, youth, and 
parents, should share a concern and 
responsibility for the security of one 
another. Such a condition exists when 
a positive and constructive atmosphere 
pervades all the human relations inter- 
lacing the entire school community. 
How to create this condition presents 
problems that, in turn, require experi- 
mental exploration. 

A second condition of successful 
program development is satisfied when 
the staff feels assured that its thought- 


ful investigation of the program will 
result in modification and improve- 
ment. Without this condition, a school 
cannot be genuinely experimental, 
When teaching is coordinate with ad- 
ministration, the establishment of con- 
sensus is a fundamental step in making 
improvements. To obtain the necessary 
consent, the discipline of advancing 
suggestions, examining them, seeking 
their meaning through objective analy- 
sis, and utilizing prior research study 
to make new educational designs is 
required of the staff. Administrative 
officers should obligate themselves to 
exercise a rigor of thought and to pro- 
vide leadership that enables teachers to 
think through educational issues with 
care. Administrators have no monopoly 
on what constitutes good thinking in 
education. A school staff, however, 
cannot expect to enjoy an opportunity 
to improve its work unless the admin- 
istrator is sensitive to the criterion of 
consensus and unless he works with the 
staff to grasp the role of the school in 
relation to the social scene. 

A crucial consideration in the opera- 
tion of an experimental school is the 
way in which action should follow 
deliberation and discussion. The pri- 
mary condition for action is maximum 
consensus established when all people 
concerned with the program have the 
opportunity to think cooperatively. 
Cooperative thinking should also ex- 
plore the factors upon which change 
depends. What people would block a 
proposed development?; what organi- 
zation is needed for carrying a pro- 
posal into action?; and what materials 
and equipment are needed for execut- 
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ing the change? are important ques- 
tions. Committees should engage in 
preliminary discussions, but such dis- 
cussions should be examined periodi- 
cally by the entire staff. Thus, lines of 
development become common prop- 
erty before they are frozen by a 
minority. This procedure keeps the 
staff deliberating as a unit and avoids 
the mind-set that places a minority in 
a position where it must defend its 
proposals. 

The executive function of adminis- 
tration is the primary avenue by which 
a staff is able to initiate action. The 
executive function takes over the con- 
sensus of the staff by making decisions 
about details that must be dealt with in 
a definite and specific manner. The 
necessary action is not, however, the 
sole responsibility of administration. 
Teachers are obligated to help make 
the schedule for change and to stand 
ready to cooperate. If proposals are 
made by consent, then teachers are 
ready to cooperate. It is far easier to 
chart ideally the proper conditions of 
administration than it is to give them a 
realistic substance in the actual opera- 
tion of a school. The operational tech- 
niques that are involved need careful 
experimental exploration and testing. 

Not only does consideration need to 
be given by the staff of an experimental 
school regarding how it can work as a 
unit, but attention needs to be given 
to the development of new patterns 
for parent-teacher relationships. The 
relationship between the profession 
and the lay public that supports schools 
is not well defined today. One of two 
conditions frequently operates. Either 


there is fear on the part of the profes- 
sion of opening channels by which 
parents and other lay people can par- 
ticipate or there is a seeming lack of 
concern by certain segments of the 
public for the education of children 
and youth. The present status of edu- 
cation in America calls for cooperation 
between the profession and lay inter- 
ests. In the absence of an organized 
and articulate lay concern, the profes- 
sional control of education could grow 
to near monopoly proportions, Such a 
situation would be dangerous. Patterns 
for encouraging the cooperation of 
lay people by providing opportunities 
for adult education and by making it 
possible for teacher—parent committees 
to participate in school management 
need to be studied and developed. De- 
vising means for accomplishing such 
participation represents another way 
in which the experimental school can 
make a major contribution. 

The control of the experimental 
school should, of course, be consistent 
with the function of experimentation. 
A board of control should be consti- 
tuted to represent interests in the com- 
munity that hold resources for school 
experimentation and that have a major 
concern for such an enterprise. The 
function of control should embrace the 
representation of the population that is 
served directly by the school. This is 
a necessary condition for its effective 
operation. Established channels of 
communication between the staff and 
the board of control also contribute to 
the effective operation of the school. 
They should be used to keep each 
group informed. All fundamental pol- 
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icy making should receive the benefit 
of full communication. When this con- 
dition is not satisfied, fundamental 
policy does not have the necessary 
consent by those who are required to 
develop its meanings in the operation 
of the school. This condition does not 
deprive the board of its rightful power 
to make ultimate decisions. 

The relationship of an experimental 
schoo] to an institution of higher learn- 
ing should keep open established chan- 
nels of communication for genuinely 
cooperative program making. Then, 
the resources of the institution can be 
influential to develop the experimental 
program. Primary responsibility for 
the program should, however, rest with 
the staff of the school. The relationship 
of this staff to the college staff should 
be one of consultation, conference, and 
collaboration rather than imposition 
by the college. Not only should free 
channels of communication exist for 
program making in the school, but 
such channels should also exist be- 
tween the staffs of the school and the 
college so that patterns of cooperation 
in teacher education and educational 


advancement can be maintained. The 
staff of an experimental school also 
needs channels of communication with 
public schools. Lacking these channels, 
an experimental program can develop 
in such a way that it is out of touch 
with the live educational issues and 
problems of the field. 

No time for educational retrench- 
ment. Now is the time for experi- 
mentation in education to become 
more widely accepted. The instrumen- 
talities of the field program and the 
experimental school should be further 
developed. The experimental school 
needs to develop a role that closely 
relates itself to experimentation con- 
ducted in the field. Experimental activi- 
ties in the field and in a special school 
should have a social orientation that is 
consistent with the imperatives of the 
modern world. Field organizations for 
educational experimentation should be 
rapidly and vigorously developed by 
an adequate charting of educational 
progress—a charting that is complete 
only when the experimental school 1s 
provided in relationship with develop- 


ing field programs. 
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Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
RESEARCH 


Durinc the intersessions, Professor Paul R. 
Mort participated in work conferences at 
State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala.; 
Oklahoma State College at Stillwater, Okla.; 
and the University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. 


INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Mr. Glen Burch, associate in Adult Educa- 
tion for the last six months, has assisted in 
conducting a social survey of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., metropolitan area under the 
auspices of the local Council of Social 
Agencies. 


HORACE MANN-LINCOLN 
INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Battie Creek, Mich., and Glencoe, IIL, 
schools have been added to the list of 
associated schools which are helping the 
Institute in its program of curriculum 
study in cooperation with school systems. 
Representatives of the associated schools 
will meet at a conference to be held at 
Teachers College, October 28 to 31. 


New members of the Institute’s staff include 
Dr. Chandos Reid as research associate. She 
is on leave from the Denver public school 
system. Another addition to the staff in the 
same capacity is Dr. Margaret Lindsey, as- 
sociate of the Department of Curriculum 
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and Teaching’ at Teachers College. Mr. 
Glen Hass of the Denver public schools 
and Miss Marcella Lawler of the Washing- 
ton State Department of Education have 
been appointed assistants. Miss Alice Stewart 
will leave the Institute to join the faculty 
of State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Kenneth D. Benne served as one 
of the four members of the resident staff 
of the Connecticut Workshop in Inter- 
group Relations, held this summer, June 24 
to July 6. 


Proressor Lyman Bryson’s title with the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System is now Coun- 
sellor on Public Affairs instead of Director 
of Education. He will return to Teachers 
College this fall to give a course in anthro- 


pology. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue D. Appleton-Century Company pub- 
lished Professor Percival M. Symonds’ book 
The Dynamics of Human Adjustment last 
June. 


In addition to attending the National Coun- 
cil of Pi Lambda Theta held at Greeley, 
Colo., August 18 to 21, Professor Helen M. 
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Walker also visited the sessions of the 
National Board which preceded and fol- 
lowed the Council. Miss Katherine Pease, 
past president of Alpha Epsilon, Teachers 
College chapter, was sent as official delegate 
to the Council and led one of the discussion 
groups. She was accompanied by two addi- 
tional representatives, Miss Elsie Cantwell, 
president of the chapter this year, and Miss 
Regina Goff, an officer during 1945-46. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Durine June, Professor John K. Norton 
attended the Conference for School Admin- 
istrators at Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Ill., where he made two addresses, 
“Financing Education in the Next Decade” 
and “The Shape of Public Education to 
Come.” He was present at the Council of 
City and Village Superintendents held at 
Saranac Inn, New York, September 23-25 
and appeared on the evening program of 
September 23. 

Professor Norton will discuss “Unfinished 
Business in American Education” on Octo- 
ber 28 before the New York State School 
Boards Association in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Arter an absence of four years serving with 
the armed forces, Professor W. B. Feather- 
stone has returned to the Department of 
Curriculum and Teaching. During the past 
year, he acted as the American Chairman 
of the Sub-Commission on Education of the 
Allied Commission for Austria. He was 
assistant secretary to the School of Military 
Government before going overseas. 


Mr. Paul Witt will join the Department 
this fall as an associate working with audio- 
visual aids. He has been recently discharged 
from the Navy after three years as Educa- 
tional Services Officer. 


Five French students, sent by their govern- 
ment to study in the audio-visual field, will 
continue their work at Teachers College 
this fall. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


INcLupeD on the departmental staff during 
the Summer Session were Professor John 
A. Decker of Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., in the field of modern history; Pro- 
fessor J. Granville Jensen, Rhode Island 
College of Education, Providence, R. L, 
teaching geography; and Professor Roland 
R. DeMarco, formerly of the State Teachers 
College, Florence, Ala., who is now head of 
the Social Science Department at Finch 
Junior College, New York City. 


Dr. J. Montgomery Gambrill, professor 
emeritus of history at Teachers College, re- 
tired June 30 as professor of history at 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Proressor Alice W. Spieseke was one of 
the speakers at the spring meeting of the 
Middle States Council for Social Studies in 
Baltimore, Md., on May 18. 


Dr. Carlton C. Qualey, visiting associate 
professor of history at Teachers College 
during 1945-46, is now professor of Ameri- 
can history at Carlton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 


Appitions to the staff at Teachers College 
include Dr. Ryland W. Crary from the 
University of lowa who joined the depart- 
ment as assistant professor of history; Mr. 
Manson VanB. Jennings as instructor in the 
teaching of social science; Mr. James Wil- 
son as instructor in geography; and Dr. 
Eric Goldman, assistant professor of his- 
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tory at Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J., who will serve as lecturer in history 
here for the coming year. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Durinc the week of May 13, Professor 
Gerald S. Craig observed the schools of 
Raleigh, N. C., East Carolina State Teachers 
College, Greenville, N. C., and the Parker 
School District, Greenville, S. C. He also 
attended the two summer meetings of the 
committee drafting the 46th Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation held in Detroit, June 14-16 and in 
Cincinnati, August 27-29. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


SeverAL students of Professor Daniel Girard 
this summer witnessed a demonstration of 
audio-visual material gathered by the offices 
of the French Cultural Attaché for use by 
teachers of French. The material was ex- 
hibited at Teachers College in a series of 
four Thursday afternoon lectures. The lec- 
tures were sponsored by a committee of 
which Professor Girard is a member. 

He has also been serving on a committee 
under the chairmanship of Jacob Green- 
berg, associate superintendent of New York 
City schools, which is studying the function 
of foreign languages in the city schools 
and adapting the language program to 
modern needs and conditions. 

During the summer, Professor Girard has 
assisted the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers in revising their pamph- 
let, Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students, which will be available 
in the fall. Another booklet, published by 
the Federation, features an article by Pro- 
fessor Girard, entitled “The Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids for the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages.” 


Proressor Lennox Grey participated in 
three communication conferences this sum- 


mer, acting as speaker and consultant at 
the University of Iowa, on June 27 and 28; 
at the Board of Education Workshop in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on July 1 and 2; and at 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., on July 25. Professor Grey 
collaborated with Francis Shoemaker in 
preparing “General Education in Relation 
to Vocational-Technical Education in the 
New York State Institutes of Applied Arts 
and Sciences,” issued in June by the New 
York State Education Department. 


Mr. Peter Donchian, instructor in commu- 
nication skills, conducted the communication 
workshop at the University of Maine, 
Orono, Me., during June. 


A feature of the Junior College Communi- 
cation Workshop at Teachers College this 
summer was the participation of several 
communication skills instructors in the New 
York State Institutes as consultants to dis- 
cuss new programs. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Ernest E. Harris served as adjudi- 
cator both for the Delaware State Music 
Festival, where he was also conductor of 
massed instrumental and choral groups, on 
May 3, and for the Young Artist Contest 
held by the Violin Guild of New York on 


June 1. 


Durinc his month’s residence in June at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Professor Raymond Burrows presented 
courses for piano teachers and for the study 
and enjoyment of music literature. At an 
all-college assembly, he demonstrated dif- 
ferent techniques for using music in every- 
day living. He also gave a piano recital and 
a university lecture on group piano in- 
struction. 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson analyzed the 
uses of informal group singing for the 
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teacher workshop of the public schools in 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 18 and was guest 
lecturer and chairman of a panel on choral 
music in schools at the Institute of Normal 
Methods, Auburndale, Mass., July 26. He 
also discussed and demonstrated voice meth- 
ods and choral rehearsal at the summer 
conference on music education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
August 9. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Helen Judy-Bond was appointed 
secretary of the American Eugenics Society 
for 1946-47. In addition, she has been asked 
to serve as a member of the advisory com- 
mittee on commercial standards, National 
Bureau of Standards, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the year 1946-47 
and to act as chairman of the program 
committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association for the coming year. 


Miss Alta B. Atkinson, associate in home 
economics and manager of the Teachers 
College cafeteria, presented a paper, “New 
Horizons for the Hospital Dietitian,” at the 
meeting of the New Jersey State Hospital 
Association at Atlantic City, N. J. Miss 
Atkinson also attended the meeting of the 
New York State Dietetic Association of 
which she has been president since last 
September. 


Mrs. Orpha Mae Thomas, instructor in 
home economics and assistant manager of 
the Teachers College cafeteria, received her 
Ph.D. degree from Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., in June. Her dissertation, “The 
Scientific Basis for the Design of Institu- 
tional Kitchens,” covered the application of 
time and motion study to the institution 
management field. 


ForMe_r staff member and student at Teach- 
ers College, Miss Mary Barber, home 
economics director of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, received the Distinguished Civilian 


Service Award conferred by the Army, 
The award was granted for the high stand- 
ard of food service maintained by Miss 
Barber when she worked with the Quarter- 
master Corps. 


Amonc the visiting staff members to the 
department were Miss Anna Marie Driscoll, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Professor Leon N. Henderson, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; Dr. Paulena 
Nickell, lowa State College; and Dr. Flor- 
ence Blazier, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. Miss Verna Miller from the 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration lectured on and demonstrated the 
home freezing of foods. 


During April, Professor Clara M. Taylor 
spoke to the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association on “Tools for the Teaching of 
Nutrition” and on “The Energy Expendi- 
ture of Children” to the Social Welfare 
and Public Health Department of the New 
York City Home Economics Association, 
On June 5, she was guest speaker on the 
“Woman of Tomorrow” program over sta- 
tion WJZ. She also discussed the research 
done by the Nutrition Laboratory under 
the guidance of Professors Taylor and Pye 
and Dr. Caldwell before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, June 25 in Cleveland, Ohio. 


ANOTHER speaker before the Association 
was Professor Milton C. Del Manzo, pro- 
vost, who addressed Teachers College 
alumni present at the meeting. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Hamden L. Forkner participated 
this summer in a conference on “Research 
in Business Education” held by the U. S. 
Office of Education in Washington, D. C. 
Attention was concentrated on practical re- 
search problems the Office might undertake 
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with schools and colleges to improve the 
content, methods and scope of business 
education. 

The Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association voted 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on July 1 to amalga- 
mate with the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education and change the name of the 
Department to The United Business Edu- 
cation Association. Professor Forkner was 
elected president of the new association. 


Proressor Thelma M. Potter was chairman 
at an all-day conference at Teachers Col- 
lege, August 3, on “The Use of the Radio 
in Business Education.” She was assisted by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall, program director 
of the Radio Council of the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

The New York City Gregg Teachers 
Association has elected Professor Potter 
president for 1946-47. 


Dr. Arnold Latt, Zurich, Switzerland, dis- 
cussed the work of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education before a group 
of business education students at Teachers 
College this summer. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor Josephine L. Rathbone will be 
absent on sabbatical leave until February, 
1947. During the winter, she will be in 
Springfield, Mass., with her husband, Dr. 
Peter V. Karpovich, professor of physiology 
at Springfield College. 


Division V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Proressor Isabel Stewart attended special 
conferences of the International Council of 
Nurses and the Florence Nightingale Inter- 
national Foundations in London, England 
during the summer. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


Adams, Thurston (Ed.D. 1938), administrator 


of athletic programs, Veterans Administration, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ahern, Isabelle, director of cafeterias, Rye 
Public Schools, Rye, N. Y. 


Appelgate, Marjorie H. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of history, The Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 


Arbogast, J. Dean, assistant professor of busi- 
ness administration, University of Alaska, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 


Bachman, Lucy E., primary critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Ball, Emily Clarkson, social dean, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 


Bensen, Albert V., teacher of history, Puna- 
hou School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Bilkovich, Lillian, instructor in home econom- 
ics, High School, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Bond, Robert L. (A.M. 1940), executive di- 
rector, Community Settlement Association, 
Riverside, Calif. 


Boynton, Lewis D. (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of business education, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 


Brennan, Donald (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
physical education, Central School, East Bloom- 
field, N. Y. 


Bromell, Jayne E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 


Bucher, Charles A. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
professor of health and physical education, 
New Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Bucher, Gordon E., teacher of social studies, 
Central School, Goshen, N. Y. 


Buehlman, Gladys (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in typing, Northeastern Secretarial School, Ne- 
wark, N. J. 


Caster, Bethel M., instructor in clothing, 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


Caughran, Elizabeth (A.M. 1945), teacher of 


speech and English, High School, Tenafly, 
N. J. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and_ Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 
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Clapp, Robert Allan, coordinator of off- 
campus freshmen units, Hofstra and Adelphi 
Colleges, Hempstead and Garden City, N. Y. 


Coleman, Walter E. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
biology and health, High School, Ellenville, 
N. Y. 


Cosman, Ralph H., Jr. (B.S. 1941), instructor 
in health and physical education, High School, 
Coxsackie, N. Y. 


Crittenden, Albert B. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in physical education, Midland School, Los 
Olivos, Calif. ‘ 

Cushman, Wesley P. (Ed.D. 1942), associate 
professor of hysical education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Davis, Blanche Elizabeth, assistant professor 
of speech, James Ormond Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. + 


Dodge, Jane H., teacher of English, Rhodes 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Downes, William J., teacher of seventh and 


eighth grades, Public School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


Dunn, Mildred (A.M. 1946), home demon- 
stration agent, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 


Etheredge, James H., director of physical 
education and athletic coach, High School, 
Opp, Ala. 


Farina, Albert M., teacher of health and 
physical education, Central High School, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 


Findley, Ruth (A.M. 1946), teacher of music, 
Junior High School, Darien, Conn. 


Finn, Natalie E. (B.S. 1945), teacher of first 
grade, Watchung School, Montclair, N. J. 


Follmer, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), pro- 
gram director, YWCA, Westfield, N. J. 


Fox, Lucille Virginia (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
English, Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 


Friedl, Berthold C., associate professor of 
romance languages and Russian, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Frizzell, E. Shelby (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
physical education, Cathedral School of St. 
Mary, Garden City, N. Y. 


Geiger, Grace M. (A.M. 1932), guidance di- 
rector, R. K. Toaz Junior High School, Hunt- 
ington, N. Y. 


Gentry, George Hudspeth (T.C. Dip. 1940), 
superintendent of schools and president of Lee 
Junior College, Goose Creek, Tex. 


Green, Ethel M. (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Haigler, Catherine (A.M. 1946), foods dem- 
onstrator, Brooklyn Gas Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Harner, Perilla R., teacher of mathematics, 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


Hartwell, Frances (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
business subjects, High School, Rye, N. Y. 


Hesse, John L. (A.M. 1943), director of 
health and physical education, Old Trail 
School, Akron, Ohio. 


Howerton, Louise (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
third and fourth grades, Williard School, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 


Irvine, Harry Lee, athletic coach, High 
School, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Katz, Suzanne (B.S. 1946), teacher of art, 
public schools, Easton, Weston, and Redding, 
Conn. 


Kellner, Gerhard V., teacher of economics 
and history, High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Knapp, Jane D. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, State Teachers College, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Lembach, John, head of the art department, 
Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. 


Linck, George W., instructor in physical 
education, State Teachers College, Cortland, 
se 

Lobke, Elizabeth, kindergarten teacher, Ru- 
dolf Steiner School, New York, N. Y. 


Madden, Mary Carolyn (A.M. 1942), in- 
structor in chemistry, St. Elizabeth’s College, 
Convent, N. J. 


Matthes, Richard O., teacher of science, Tap- 
pan Zee High School, Piermont, N. Y. 


McGee, George A., vice principal, Central 
School, Sidney, N. Y. 


Miller, Ada Charlotte (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of music, Guilford College, Guilford College, 
N. C. 


Miller, Melba M. (A.M. 1939), superin- 
tendent, School for Cerebral Palsied Children, 
Redwood City, Calif. 


Moran, Hester A. (A.M. 1937), director of 
the School of Nursing, Druid City Hospital, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Moreau, Edgar (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
French, Ogdensburg Free Academy, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 
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Morlan, George K. (Ph.D. 1936), assistant 
professor of psychology, University of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Mo. 


Morrison, Mary Eleanor (A.M. 1941), as- 
sistant to the pastor, First Spanish Evangelical 
Church, New York, N. Y. 


Myers, Anne Howard (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of clothing, Kamehameha School for Girls, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Nickerson, James F. (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of music, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan. 


O’Connor, Albert Raymond, instructor in 
mathematics, Manhattan College, New York, 
N. Y. 


Pierce, Truman M. (Ph.D. 1946), professor 
of education and coordinator of instruction, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Pinney, Harriet (A.M. 1946), kindergarten 
teacher, Glen Cove-Coles School, Glen Cove, 
N. Y. 

Richter, Carl H. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, social studies, and biology, High 
School, Stoystown, Pa. 


Riebe, Harland Allan (A.M. 1946), director 
of athletics and physical education, Buena 
Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


Russell, May, head of the mathematics de- 
partment, and social director, Maryland State 
Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. 


Schafer, William Charles (A.M. 1941), asso- 
ciate professor of business administration, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Richmond, Va. 


Schert, Dorothy Elsa, teacher of first and 
second grades, Nassau School, East Orange, 
N. J. 


Settle, Caskey (Ed.D. 1926), professor and 
head of the department of health and physical 
education, New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, N. M. 


Sheffield, Genevieve, instructor in chemistry, 
physics and general science, High School, Hav- 
erstraw, N. Y. 


Shuman, Phil B., associate in the department 
of teaching of English and Foreign Languages, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Squeri, Robert (A.M. 1946), supervisor of 
art, South Huntington High School, Hunting- 
ton Station, N. Y. 


Steele, John L. (Ed.D. 1942), associate dean 
and professor of education, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Swindells, E. Dorothy (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of health, High School, Oneida, N. Y. 


Tapscott, Alma (A.M. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing and related art, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Terwilliger, Gordon B. (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor in music, Muncipal University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Troester, Carl A., Jr. (Ed.D. 1943), assistant 
professor of health and physical education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tuthill, Richard L. (A.M. 1938), associate 
professor of geography, University of Ken- 
tucky, Laulaguah, Sie. 


Upshall, Charles C. (Ph.D. 1939), industrial 
peychology. Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Vassilliw, William J., instructor in Latin, 
High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Wallace, Shirley Andron (A.M. 1946), in- 
structor in home economics, High School, Mal- 
verne, N. Y. 


Walter, Don A., vice principal, High School, 
Topeka, Kan. 


Warden, Jessie A. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
textiles and clothing, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Watson, Robert J., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


Weeks, Elizabeth Ann (B.S. 1943), directress, 
Friendship Day Nursery, Rochester, N. Y. 


Westin, Donald H., teacher of mathematics, 
physics, and coaching, Mt. Hermon School, Mt. 
Hermon, Mass. 


Westover, Ada Stidworthy, state supervisor 
of physical restoration and medical social work 
consultant, State Department of Vocational 


Rehabilitation, Lincoln, Neb. 


Wexner, Miriam Isabel, adult education spe- 
cialist, Public Library, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Whidden, Virginia C., vocational homemak- 
ing teacher, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, N. Y. 


Yakel, Ruth Mary (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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Dr. Freperick J. Kerry (Ph.D. 1914) is the 
educational consultant for the newly-organ- 
ized American Institute of Foreign Trade 
which opened October 1 at Thunderbird 
Field near Phoenix, Ariz. Dr. Kelly recently 
retired from the U. S. Office of Education 
after 15 years as head of the Division of 
Higher Education. In his new position, he 
will assist veterans who wish to study for 
work in offices of American firms abroad. 
A graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
he previously served as teacher and super- 
intendent in Nebraska and South Dakota 
schools, as dean of education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and as president of the 
University of Idaho. 


Retirinc this year as Superintendent of 
Schools at Baltimore, Md., after 21 years 
of service, Dr. Davin E. Wectiein (A.M. 
1912) was guest of honor at a testimonial 
held May 29 in Baltimore. Representatives 
from many Baltimore educational organiza- 
tions, including Phi Delta Kappa, Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Iota Lambda Sigma, Pi 
Lambda Theta, the Maryland Vocational 
Association and the Baltimore Council for 
Exceptional Children, participated in the 
meeting. Known as a leader in the fight for 
a more flexible educational program with a 
wider variety of offerings, Dr. Weglein 
began his work in the Baltimore educational 
system immediately after he had received 
his A.B. from Johns Hopkins University 
in 1897. He advanced from assistant ele- 
mentary school principal through numerous 
positions in Baltimore schools until in 1924 
he was appointed assistant superintendent 
succeeding to the full title in 1925. At the 
same time, he continued his affiliation with 
Johns Hopkins University, serving as in- 
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structor, associate, and associate professor in 
education. He received his Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins in 1916. 


Muts Cortece, Oakland, Calif., recently 
awarded Miss Jean Mertne (B.S. 1944) a 
resident fellowship for the academic year 
1946-47. Miss Methe is working for an 
A.M. degree in Child Development. 


Georce J. Cukro, now completing require- 
ments for an Ed.D. at Teachers College, is 
the new assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation at Georgia Teachers College, Col- 
legeboro, Ga. For the past three years, Mr. 
Cukro coached the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School baseball and basketball teams and in 
1944 Was assistant coach of the Columbia 
University junior varsity football team. 


Meyer AsramMowitTz (B.S. 1943) was or- 
dained Rabbi during commencement exer- 
cises of the Jewish Institute of Religion, 
New York City on June 9. 


Reveasep last May from the U. S. Army, 
Wutarp A. Heaps (Ed.D. 1942) has been 
instructing at the Library School of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., during the summer session. Dr. 
Heaps served overseas as a_lieutenant- 
colonel in the European theater for fourteen 
months and acted as director of the Literacy 
Training Program under the Information 
and Education staff. He was later appointed 
headquarters director of the civilian faculty 
personnel of Biarritz and Shrivenham 
American Universities. 


Joun L. Barnsrince (A.M. 1937) was named 
new director of the Staten Island Oratorio 
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Society last summer. Mr. Bainbridge is also 
chairman of the music department at Wag- 
ner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Miss Ftorence C. Kempr (A.M. 1936) and 
Dr. Lawrence C. Averill released their book 
Psychology Applied to Nursing in its third 
edition last May. Revision of the book has 
placed emphasis upon the application of 
mental hygiene in the postwar world. Miss 
Kempf joined the staff of the Hartford 
Hospital of Nursing in Connecticut as as- 
sociate director last fall. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ErasMus H. Srrick- 
tanp (A.M. 1930) was given the permanent 
rank of captain last July by General Court- 
ney H. Hodges, Commanding First Army. 
He was one of 45 officers participating in 
the ceremonies at Governors Island, New 
York. Colonel Strickland, now Chief of the 
National Guard Division of the New York, 
New Jersey,and Delaware Military District, 
Firsts Army, has served with the armed 
forces since 1940. A veteran of five Euro- 
pean theater campaigns, he wears the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the French Croix 
de Guerre, the Bronze Star with Cluster, 
the Purple Heart with Cluster, the Unit 
Citation and the Combat Infantry Badge. 
He received his A.B. degree from Wof- 
ford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Miss Rosemary F. Bicer (A.M. 1942) was 
selected last summer as secretary to Su- 
preme Court Justice Bergan in Albany, 
N. Y. 


Duptey Hare (A.M. 1938) will become 
principal of the new Quaker Ridge School 
in New York when it is completed in 1947. 
His appointment was confirmed last sum- 
mer. 


WitiaM J. Krum, Jr., former graduate 
student at Teachers College, last June was 
appointed superintendent of the Union- 
Endicott school system in New York. 


Morninesipe Co.iece, Sioux City, lowa, 


last summer named Dr. Witi1aM H. Ros- 
ERTS (A.M. 1916) as head of its psychology 
department. Dr. Roberts, the author of two 
books, The Problem of Choice and Psy- 
chology You Can Use, received his Ph.D. 
degree from Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Raymonp S. Locke, former graduate stu- 
dent at Teachers College, became assistant 
superintendent and director of guidance in 
the public schools of Medfield, Mass., in 
September, 1945. 


RECENTLY appointed Director of Health 
and Physical Education of the Baltimore 
Schools, Dr. Etmon L. Vernier (Ed.D. 
1943) assumed his new position September 
1. He resigned a similar position with the 
New Rochelle, N. Y., school system to ac- 
cept the appointment in Maryland. 


A former instructor in music education at 
Teachers College, Norman W. Grayson 
(A.M. 1932) was appointed head of the 
music department at Centenary Junior Col- 
lege, Hackettstown, N. J., last July. 


Miss Marjorte Hut McComs, R.N., 
former student at Teachers College, became 
assistant director August 3 of the New 
Hampshire Memorial unit of the Concord 
Hospital. 


ProressoR MartHa Rutu Smitn (A.M. 
1931) during the summer was named dean 
of the New School of Nursing of Boston 
University. She is the first woman dean 
appointed by the university since its 
founding 107 years ago. Miss Smith, a 
member of the committee on studies of the 
National League of Nursing Education, is 
the editor and co-author of /ntroduction 
and Principles of Nursing Care. She has also 
served as instructor in nursing education at 
Teachers College. 


Erne, May Warpe (Ed.D. 1945) published 
an article, “Children Like to Write,” in the 
June issue of The Pilot, official magazine of 
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the Elementary Teachers’ Association of 
the District of Columbia. 


Miss RutH Evance.ine Brone (A.M. 1943) 
was named director of the prenatal program 
of the Cleveland Child Health Association 
last summer. She will supervise classes at 
several city centers. 


RECENTLY appointed high school principal 
at Fitchberg, Mass., Berrranp W. Haywarp 
(A.M. 1940) began his new work in Sep- 
tember. During the year, he has published 
articles in the Harvard Education Review, 
Maine Teachers Digest, and Secondary Edu- 


cation. He has been studying for an Ed.D, 
degree at Harvard University. 


Wu M. Brish (A.M. 1932) last Spring 
was elected Superintendent of Schools in 
Kent County, Md., resigning his position as — 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
Prince George’s County. He has been teach. — 
ing at the University of Maryland during 
the past summer session. 


Eart B. Garrison, former graduate student © 
at Teachers College was selected recently ~ 
as grammar school principal at Matawan, 
N. J. 





